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PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


By ARTHUR MACDONALD DOLE. 


INCE the establishment, early in the nineteenth 
century, of the world’s first free public library 
at Peterborough, N. H., the growth of the pub- 
lic library movement has been steady and sub- 


stantial. The benefits from the institution art 





s( 


evident that its necessity is admitted, its 

influence unquestioned and its permanencs 
acknowledged. It has proven itself supplemental to the great 
American free public-school system. Together these mean thi 
manifold advantages of free education alike to all. 

Southern California, once considered the untutored land of 
romance, has, since the gringo came, been as earnest a pirticipant 
in public-library evolution as any locality in America and _ the 
state of California now possesses the largest state library, New 
York excepted, in the country. Many of the libraries have been 
founded by women’s clubs, or literary and social organizations. 
When the rapid growth in patronage has necessitated other 
means of support, the control and the responsibility of mainten- 
ance has been transferred to the municipalities wherein the insti 
tutions are located. Thereafter they are operated under the pro- 
visions of the general State library-law, the income for support 
being derived from the annual city tax-levy. 

This institutional work, so well started, has been given par- 
ticular impetus of late years by gifts of philanthrophic men— 
notably Andrew Carnegie—who have furnished funds for the 


erection of numerous library homes, until Southern California, 
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for its area, has as adequate a group of structures as will anywhere 
be found. These buildings, constructed with special attention 
to sanitary ventilation, are finished with modern completeness 
for the comfort and service of the public, having separate reading, 
reference, stock, lecture, work and juvenile rooms and usually 
book-fumigating vaults. For, coincident with the reputation of 
Southern California as a synonym for “invalid’s camping ground,” 
came the necessity of providing means for disinfecting books as 
a safeguard against contagious illness. Accordingly, fumigating- 
vaults, built of brick or stone, where volumes may be periodically 
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disinfected with some germ destroyer, have been added as a 
part of library equipment. 

In several places, further sanitary precautions are taken, the 
board of library trustees working in conjunction with the city 
board of health against the spread of contagious disease, such as 
typhoid fever or diphtheria. Wherever such illness is discovereal 
or known to exist by the health officer, the latter notifies the 
library authorities of the case. These, in turn, are enabled by 
reference to their records, to discover whether any library book or 
magazine is in possession of the disease-affected home. If such 
is the case, the volumes are either ordered destroyed or thor- 
oughly fumigated before again being circulated—according to 
the nature of the case. 

Forward days such as these—days of rapid changes—are de- 
manding the keenest talent in all educational branches and the 


specialist is surviving as the fittest. Hence the twentieth-century 
call of the public library is for librarians and assistants as well 
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trained for their work, as University professors or instructors 
are trained for their chosen vocations. To meet this require- 
ment, training classes have been formed in connection with sev- 
eral of the libraries in Southern California, providing courses in 
bibliography, reference work, cataloguing, administration, etc., 
along the lines of eastern library training schools, destined to 
prepare apprentices for performing library duties. A high-school 
education, at least, is required for applicants desiring to take the 
course and those finally accepted are selected by competitive ex- 
amination. 

Along with the general awakening to library possibilities in 
Southern California, has come the recognition of the needs of 
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the coming generation by providing a separate department in the 
library especially for juveniles. ‘This has proven a wise and suc- 
cessful step in the right direction, fostering and instilling as it 
does, the habit of reading among the little folks. Many methods 
have been devised to arouse the attention and enthusiasm of the 
children, all with the deeper ultimate purpose of leading them 
toward the reading of good books. Picture bulletins or picture- 
racks on the reading tables afford good opportunity for the dis- 
play of bright posters, vari-colored bird-plates, magazine illus- 
trations, “Perry pictures” or “Elson prints.” Monthly lectures 
on current topics, on nature-study, and on life and customs in 
remote parts of our own and foreign lands, prepared for the child 
mind, are given in several cities by the librarians, local teachers, 
or friends of the library, for the benefit of the children, who are 
always present in large numbers. Thus they are led to take 
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much interest in their own department and in numerous instances 
have donated, for the adornment of their rooms, pictures, bronze 
or plaster-casts and copies of recognized works or art purchased 
with funds raised from the production of little plays, entertain- 
ments or other individual effort. 

The constant aim on the part of librarians and boards of library 
trustees generally, in this section of the southwest, is to render 
the library a practical aid and instructor for the people as well as 
a valuable mine for the scholar and worker along technical or 
scientific lines. To this end bulletin-boards, containing sugges- 
tions and references for reading on important subjects and events 
of the day and world, frequently revised and kept up to date, are 


hung conspicuously in the reading rooms both for young and old. 
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ree monthly newspaper-bulletins are also published, in which 
are printed all the new accessions to the library, together with 
timely magazine or book-lists for the guidance of school pupils, 
club-women and patrons generally. In these ways the libraries 
of the southwest are keeping pace with the advantages offered in 
the established “literary east.” 

\lthough the county of Los Angeles alone, has more public 
libraries than any other county in the state, it is not the writer's 
intent to review all the good work being accomplished in all 
Southern California, but rather to touch upon the structural gain 
in libraries, as a resul 


reference has already been made. 


t of the philanthropic munificence to which 


The cities of San Diego, Riverside, San Bernardino, Pomona 
Santa Ana and Santa Monica, each have been within the past 
three years beneficiaries under the terms of Mr. Carnegie’s liber 
ality. Redlands was provided with the means for constructing 
a splendid library home by one of her own winter residents, 


Albert K. Smiley, while the building at Pasadena—which may 
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properly be called the true pioneer of the better library structures 
in Southern Californiamwas commenced by progressive citizens 
who first formed an incorporated library association. The funds 
of this association proving inadequate to complete the work of 
construction, the city of Pasadena voted and issued bonds to pur- 
chase the property and to finish the handsome building. A 
$10,000 addition was built three years ago, to meet the needs of 
rapid growth and the library building located so that it overlooks 
an attractive, green-swarded park, is valued at $50,000. The 
Pasadena library, possessing excellent reference, juvenile and 
other departments, maintains, as a distinct feature, a special 
California reading-table department, which is incessantly patron- 
ized, particularly in the winter season by the tourists, many of 
whom enjoying visitors affiliation privileges, are accustomed to 
make of the library a reading rendezvous. 

In the California department are to be found carefully prepared 
scrapbooks, filled with articles appertaining to the environment, 
wealth, industries and possibilities of the State, which have ap- 
peared in periodicals and newspapers since the time when Charles 
Dudley Warner and Helen Hunt Jackson first sung the praises of 
this land of promise; also articles upon, and photographs illus- 
trating the Old Missions and Indian basket-weaving, together 
with several valuable manuscript letters and documents of early 
times. This collection consists, in part, of exhibits made at the 
Omaha, Paris and Buffalo Expositions. This library has been 
the fortunate recipient of numerous pictures which are hung 
about the building, having been presented by generous patrons, 
and is also the proud possessor of the Wyeth-Bowler collection 
of art books and photographs, donated by the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
F, Bowler. 

The children’s room is a well-equipped section, much patron- 
ized, and its Kindergarten, or “baby’s corner,” made bright for 
the little ones with many Mother Goose posters, bird-cuts and in- 
destructible linen picture-books, is original. 

The Smiley public library and its beautifully arranged park, 
at Redlands, is one of the attractions of that artistic city. This 
property cost $60,000, Mr. Smiley having spared neither expense 
nor pains in making the building a monument to his generosity. 
The Redlands library is efficient in all departments, but its music- 
section is a feature of the institution, situated as it is in the 
midst of a musical populace of high culture. This collection has 
been gathered with discriminating care, and comprises a splendid 
selection of operas, oratorios, organ-, piano- and violin-scores and 
string-quartettes, together with a high-class collection of orches- 
trations and songs. Some patrons come many miles to make use 
of the musical wealth of the library. 
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Frequent reading- and club-lists are prepared for the benefit of 
patrons, and numerous photographs of art and architecture are 
loaned from time to time for use in the public schools. 

The largest gift of Mr. Carnegie in Southern California, was 


made to San Diego, the original donation of $50,000, having been 
increased to $60,000 upon the showing made by the library au- 
thorities that the original amount was insufficient to complete 
the splendid structure planned for the city. 

The building is the largest of libraries in the southwest, con- 


sisting of two stories and a large basement. The unique feature 








GENERAL INTERIOR, RIVERSIDE Pusiic LIBRARY 


of this institution is a complete model bindery department, occu- 
pying a room on the second floor, which is being successfully 
conducted by a member of the staff, who rebinds and repairs all 
books, magazines and papers, at a considerable saving to the 
city. Three years ago a system of traveling libraries—like those 
now sent out by the State library—was inaugurated, to supply 
remote outlying districts. The plan has worked successfully, and 
now nine such traveling libraries, of twenty-five books each, 
which can be exchanged periodically, are available for circulation. 
The walls of the building are hung with celebrated pictures and 
photo-engravings, many of which are copies of the mural paint- 
ings and ceiling-panels in the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, and the Boston public library. 

Riverside’s handsome Mission-style library, completed last 
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year, is attractively located on a corner opposite one of the lead 
ing tourist hotels of the State, and its privileges in winter are en- 
joyed by hundreds of tourists from all parts of the world. The 
handsome large reading rooms, and elaborate interior and mural 
decorations are matters of favorable comment, and the book 
stacks have capacity for accommodating 50,000 volumes. 

The city of San Bernardino was first given $15,000, which was 
later increased to $20,cco upon the urgent request of the board 
of library trustees, when it was found that the first gift would 
not meet the cost of the new building. The rooms are all upon 
one floor, underneath which is a commodious basement, which 
also is provided with a bieyele-rack room, and a sanitary fumi 
gating vault. In view of the fact that in San Bernardino are lo- 
cated the shops of the Santa Fe railroad, the library is supplying 
a department of mechanical and technical works, which are used 
to advantage by the railroad employees, who, in common with 
the regular citizens, appreciate the privileges offered them. 

At Pomona also, another building costing $15,000 has been 
erected which is agreed by all visitors to be a gem of its kind 
among the smaller libraries. The chief charm of the structure, 
and its advantages, lie in the convenient arrangement and rela 
tion of its rooms, all being built about an octagonal delivery hall. 
from the central desk of which, complete supervision can be had 
of the entire floor. The effect is that of one large room, combin 
ing economy of both administrative service and space. 

The plans and a description of the Pomona building were pub 
lished last vear in an issue of “Public Libraries,” and attracted 
wide notice. As a result the library authorities have received let- 


tors from numerous localities in different parts of the country, 
seeking for more data concerning this ideal small-library struc 
ture, and five new libraries have adopted the general plans of this 
building, with a few minor changes. The architecture is Roman 
esque, and aside from the customary rooms, there is a cozy juve 

nile room with kindergarten chairs, and reading tables, and some 
larger ones to accommodate children of different sizes; a ladies’ 
rest room, for the convenience of patrons coming from suburban 
distances; a commodious fumigating vault, and a large lecture 

room or museum, as vet unfinished, in the basement. 

A new plan for some of the grade reading-classes in the public 
schools, is being successfully operated at Pomona, in conjunction 
with the use of the public library. Pupils are permitted to read 
aloud in school-room recitation, from books obtained at the li 
brary, of travel, biography, history or mythology, in which they 
arg interested, and which have first been approved by the 


teacher. Such reading is duly credited as a part of the pupil’s 
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regular school-work. The substitution of this plan for the former 
system of having an entire class recite from the same reader—a 
method bound, more or less, to induce mechanical results—is 
proving highly satisfactory, the pupils showing a keen awakening 
to the possibilities of emphasis, pronunciation and interpretation, 
in reading from books that claim their interest. This method of 
study thus becomes pleasure, rather than work, and by its em- 
ployment, the percentage in the circulation of juvenile fiction at 
the public library is greatly reduced, while that of other juve- 
nile departments, from which attain the most permanent good 
results, is increased—always to the gratification of the library 
management. 

The city of Santa Ana likewise boasts an attractive $15,000 
library, which has been constructed along lines typical of the 
Mission style of architecture. Here the newspaper and maga- 
zine reading room is located on the basement floor, and is directly 
accessible from the street. The main floor is given over to the 
delivery, stack, children’s and reference departments, the latter 
being much used by public-school students, and members of dif- 
ferent literary societies and clubs. The space upstairs is largely 
occupied by the valuable medical library donated by the Orange 
County Medical Association, for reference use. 

Built upon much the same plan as the Pomona library, the new 
$12,500 structure at Santa Monica, furnishes a convenient home 
for the free public library of that city by the sea. Possessing the 
usual departments, it has also, as an added feature, a room de- 
voted exclusively to the purpose of reading aloud to the blind. A 
free delivery station in connection with the library has been es- 
tablished at Ocean Park, and has proven of much benefit and ac- 
commodation to that city. 

Before closing this article, reference must be made to the 
Santa Barbara and Los Angeles public libraries. In the former 
city the library was established about twenty-three years ago, 
under the California State law. For two or three years prior to 
this, there had been a small circulating library there, belonging 
to Mrs. Ashley, a resident of the city. These books, and other 
gifts of the townspeople, formed the nucleus for the public insti- 
tution, which was opened in one room in the old Odd Fellows’ 
building, books being added by gifts and purchase. Two years 
later, the library was moved to second-story rooms at the corner 
of State and Carrillo streets. In 1890 the library board com- 
menced work upon the nearly fire-proof brick building, which is 
the present location of the institution. 

The most important library in Southern California, and the one 
containing the largest and most valuable collection of volumes in 
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the southwest, is owned by the city 
of Los Angeles, and is attaining a 
remarkable growth, and a reputa- 
tion for a high standard of excel- 
lence, both in departmental and ad- 
ministrative lines, under the efficient 
guidance of Miss Mary L. Jones, li- 
brarian. The effect of her conscien- 
tious and thorough system is readily 
appreciated by library patrons, and 
the benefit of her experience and 
wisdom, has been freely given, 
whenever sought by any of her co- 
workers in smaller libraries about 
Southern California. 

The growth of the Los Angeles 
public library has been little short 
of phenomenal, and that the institu- 
tion is taking prominent standing 
among the leading libraries of the 
country, was shown at the last 
meeting of the American Library 
Association, at St. Louis, upon a 
chart prepared by the library of Con- 
gress, for exhibition at the exposi- 
tion, indicating the relative position 
of the twenty-two libraries in the 
United States having a circulation 
of over 300,000 volumes for the year 
1903. In this record Los Angeles 
occupies twelfth place, being just 
below Cincinnati, but ahead of Pitts- 
burg, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, De- 
troit and some other cities. For 
some time the library has been 
greatly cramped for room, in its 
present congested quarters in the 
city hall, and the steady registration 
of patrons, constantly increasing 
with the flocking to the city of thou- 
sands of new-comers, is insistently 
forcing to the fore the need of a 
commodious new building. At a re- 
cent election it was voted to issue 


bonds for a new library building, and this may be expected in 


the near future. 
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The Los Angeles library is constantly seeking to widen its 
field of usefulness, and is now maintaining eight regular branches, 
sending traveling libraries of a certain number of books each, to 
the different city fire departments, the Detention Home, Stimson 
Lafayette Industrial school, the two Coffee Clubs, some Sunday 
schools, and upon request, generously loaning from time to time, 
to the smaller libraries in near-by cities, special reference, his- 

rical or descriptive books, not owned by the borrowers. 

The several branches show gratifying monthly circulation 
records, and when the new library building, donated by Charles 


\l. Stimson to Occidental College, is completed, a branch for 
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the residents of Highland Park will be opened in a room of thx 
new structure, and conducted somewhat in conjunction with the 
college library. 

In departmental work, particular attention is being devoted to 
enriching the Spanish-American historical section, And it is ia 
deed fitting that the City of the Angels should make special en- 
deavor to procure all available material dealing with southwest- 
ern history, and particularly, those works relating to the Spanish 
period of that history, which are constantly becoming more dif- 
ficult to obtain. Therefore, whenever opportunity is offered for 
securing rare and prized editions, these are being added to the li- 
brary’s wealth in California, sometimes at seemingly fabulous 
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DELIVERY HALL, Pomona Pustic LIBRARY. 
prices, a hundred dollars being paid for some editions hardly 
thicker than pamphlets. 

Charles F. Lummis has rendered much valuable service in 
the selection of these volumes, the most valuable of which, lik« 
government bonds, are guarded under lock and key, in a fire- 
pro f safe. 


So noted is this unsurpassed department of California 


coming, that archaeological scholars are looking to the Los An 
geles library to supply them with editions now inaccessibl 
elsewhere, and several such persons have com, hither to avail 


themselves of this valuable collection. 


Pomona, Cal. 


THE REMOLINO. 
By MRS. FRANK RUSSELL. 


LEET Daphne of the Desert, 
Elusive, whirling sprite, 
Pursued by wild Boreas, 

\ll feignéd is thy fright. 


No laurel need encase thee 
In supple, sheltering band; 
Too swiftly should Love chase thee 
Thou'rt but a drift of sand. 


Los Angeles. 
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THE MISSION OF SAN XAVIER DEL BAC. 
By HEYWARD TREZEVANT WATKINS. 





HE San Xavier mission has been 
called “an architectural gem in a 






desert setting.” One clear day in 
August, three of us were spending the 
afternoon in the mountains just about 
two miles west of Tucson. By the aid 
of field glasses, we were able to see 
the mission, nine miles distant. About 
us lay a great expanse of waste land, 
brown and sunbaked, broken by a dis- 
order of hills and barren mountains, 








through the center of which ran a 
narrow strip of green, marking the course of the little Santa Cruz 
river. In the midst of the green and the brown shone the graceful 
dome of the mission, white and glistening in the sunlight like 
some great pearl. 

It was several weeks later, when we set out on a visit to the 
mission. Our way led us through the quaint old Mexican quar- 
ter of Tucson, with its narrow winding streets, lined with adobes 
through the open doors of which came the odor of chile and 
frijoles; out into the open country where the few straggling huts 
gave place to Indian wickiups, until these too were left behind, 
and there remained only the cacti and the barren hills. 

The symmetrical beauty of the building cannot fail to im- 
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press the visitor. It is said by reliable authorities to be one of 
the finest missions left by the Padres, and is certainly one of the 
most unique. The Papago Indians helped to build it. Some of 
the decorations showing their handiwork are almost barbaric, 
yet produce a striking effect. 

In response to our summons, at one of the side entrances a 
Sister of Charity opened the door, which led into an annex, 
where school is held for the Indian children on the reservation. 
She first took us into a courtyard, where are some weather- 
beaten statues and a few old relics. On one side of the court is 
the colonnade of the mission. Above, the graceful curves of the 


dome and the two slender towers were clearly outlined against 


a matchless blue sky. 

Within the recess of the arches, it seemed cool and inviting, 
as compared with the heat and the glare of the long drive, and 
we were glad to rest within their protecting shadows for a while. 
Silence lay about us, the busy world of the present day was for 
the time lost sight of, and the spirit of the brave Padres, who in 
the midst of peril and sudden death had so often trod where we 
were now sitting, seemed to descend and hover about the old 
walls, and to lurk within the gloom of the solemn arches. 

Once again we stood before the main entrance, impatiently 
waiting to be admitted. The door is made of wood and studded 
with nails, and on it are carved the names of many tourists. 
Finally a grating noise was heard within, and the door slowly 
swung back upon its hinges. It as slowly closed behind us, and 
once more the heat and the glare were left to the outside world 
and about us out of the half darkness loomed this beautiful old 
monument of the long ago. There are no windows, but our 
eyes soon became accustomed to the half light that stole in 
through the loop-holes in the ceiling. That reverence for the 
old and curious, which all possess in a more or less degree, was 
awakened. We were moved to admiration by the symmetry of 
the outlines and enchanted with the crudeness and quaintness 
of the details. With wonder and delight we gazed at the impos- 
sible statues and frescoes. The hand of the Indian, the half bar- 
barian, the lover of the gaudy, is as plainly visible here as when 
horses and lands are bartered for a red blanket or a string of 
beads. One statue of the Virgin is clothed in a modern silk 
gown, resplendent in laces and flounces; while one poor old saint 
is habited in what closely resembles a night-gown, with a 
woman's fur cape thrown around his shoulders. 

In the first chapel on the right are two altars, one with the 
image of “Our Lady of Sorrows,” standing at the foot of a large 
cross, which is deeply engraved in the wall, and the other one 
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with the image of the Immaculate Conception. In the same chapel 
are two frescoes, representing Our Lady of the Rosary and the 
hidden life of our Saviour. The opposite chapel is also adorned 
with two altars. One of them is dedicated to the Passion of 
ur Lord and the other one to St. Joseph. There are also two 
paintings. 

The main altar which stands at the head of the church, facing 
the nave, is dedicated to St. Francis Xavier, the patron saint 
chosen by the Jesuits for the first church established in the Mis- 
sion. Above the image of St. Francis Xavier is that of the Holy 


Virgin. Between the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, and at 
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the summit of the altar piece is the bust of God, the Creator. 
The pictures near the altar, are, on the right hand side, “The 
\doration of the Wise Men,” with the “Flight into Egypt”; and 
on the left, “The Adoration of the Shepherds” with the “Annun 
ciation.” 

These altars, especially the principal one, as well as the entire 
walls and ceiling, are decorated with a profusion of arabesques, 
in low relief, all gilded or painted with different colors. On 
either side of the gate opening into the chancel is a lion curiously 
carved in wood, typifying the strongest of beasts guarding the 
most Holy of Holies. There are also statues of the twelve 
Apostles and numerous other saints, generally of the order of 
St. Francis. 

On the west side of the church, separated from it by a narrow 
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passage, is an enclosure, with a small chapel standing at its 
western side. The ground enclosed was formerly used as a cem 
etery, and the chapel was the place where the dead bodies were 
kept until the ceremony of burial could be performed. 

(ne of the towers, as can be seen, was never completed, lacking 
the dome and plastering from the second story above. The reason 
why it was thus left is not known. 

The Mission of San Xavier del Bac, was named for St. Fran 
cisco Navier, a Jesuit missionary who lived in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. He was one of the founders of the society 
of Jesus, and was called “the Apostle of the Indies.” The word 
Bac in the language of the aborigines means a place where there 
is water, 

The exact date of the founding of the mission, and much of its 
history, are clothed in mystery. It was established by the Jesuit 
missionaries for the Papago Indians toward the end of the seven 
teenth century, although some claim that there was a mission 
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there as early as the latter part of the sixteenth century. W<« 
learn from the records that between 1720 and 1767, twenty-two 
Jesuit missionaries successively administered at San Xavier. A 
severe revolt among the Pima and Ceris Indians broke out in 1751 
causing the death of several missionaries and obliging others to 
abandon their missions until better times should come. 

In 1767, the Jesuits were expelled by the Spanish government. 
In the same year, at the request of the Marquess de Croix, Viceroy 
of Mexico, the Rev. Francisco Garcez was sent to take charge of 
the mission. From that time on it was in the hands of the Fran- 


ciscans. 
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The date 1797, which is seen on one of the doors, is, accord- 
ing to tradition, the date of the completion of the present build- 
ing. The building prior to this one, was a small adobe affair, and 
was several times destroyed by the Apaches. 

After the expulsion of the Franciscans it was left largely in 
the hands of the Indians themselves, who defended it with much 
bloodshed from the attacks of hostile tribes. The mission is now 
under the charge of the Bishop of Arizona and New Mexico and 
his assistants, and mass is held twice a month. 

When one considers the circumstances under which the mis- 
sion was built and cared for, the scarcity of food and water, the 
utter lack of transportation facilities, the intense heat and the 
many privations of the desert and the continual warfare of savag« 
natives, it must be admitted to be a remarkable structure. 

I can find no more fitting words, with which to close this little 
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sketch, than the tribute of John C. Van Dyke, in his admirable 


work, “The Desert :” 

“What of the Padres—were they not here? As I ride off across 
the plain to the east, the thought is of the heroism, the self-ab 
negation, the undying faith of these followers of Loyola and 
Xavier who came into this waste so many years ago. How idle 
seem the specious tales of Jesuitism and priestcraft. The Padres 
were men of unshrinking faith and a perseverance almost unpar- 
alleled in the annals of history. The accomplishments of Colum- 
bus, of Cortez, of Coronado, were great, but what of those who 
ventured out upon these sands and erected missions almost in 
the heart of the desert, who single-handed coped with dangers 
from man and nature, and who lived and died without the slight- 
est hope of reward here on earth? Has not the sign of the cross 
cast more men in heroic mould than ever the glitter of the sword 
or the flash of the sabre?” 


Tucson, Ariz. 
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A SUMMER TRIP IN JANUARY. 
By. H. K. PALMER. 


|AST January, while the Eastern states were 
suffering from the coldest winter in several 
vears, and even in California the weather was 
cold enough to make fires comfortable, Central 


Chile was sweltering in the midst of a long, 





dry summer, and everyone living in the cities 
of the interior was planning to leave for some 
cooler place. In Santiago, business became almost dead, as 
many had left for the sea-shore and others preferred to sit in 
the shade in the patios of their houses rather than to go out on 
the streets. In the evening, they ventured out to the plaza to 
listen to the music and promenade; but along toward the latter 
part of January, when so many had left town, it ceased to be 
fashionable to come out even for that, the great daily recreation 
f the Spanish American. 

With its long coast-line, Chile is well provided with seaside 
resorts ; but many of them are hard to reach, because the railroad 
runs down the central valley and branches are built through to 
the coast in only a few places. Not caring to take a trip in a 
stage over a dusty road, | decided to go to Constitucion, about 
two hundred miles south of Santiago. The day | left Santiago 
Was comparatively cool, so that the ride in the train was not so 
disagreeable as had been predicted. We had an early start: and, 
as the train was the Taleahuano Express, which makes a run of 
about three hundred and fifty miles in eleven hours, we made 
good time and few stops. For the first five hours the trip was 
down the central valley of Chile, lving between the high Andes 
on one side and the low coast range on the other. Although it 
was the middle of summer, some snow-clad peaks were visible 
all the time, each one being from fifteen to twenty thousand feet 
high. Every few miles we crossed small muddy rivers, each one 
flowing down the center of a wide strong “wash,” like the small 
streams of Southern California. As we went south, these 
streams became larger and clearer; for, as we go south, the 
\ndes become lower and less precipitous, while the rainfall is 
much greater. 

It was in the height of the fruit season, and at the larger sta- 
tions women came out to the train with baskets of peaches, pears, 
figs and grapes. When a Chilean train stops, it usually stops 
long enough for the train-crew to exchange gossip with the 
station-men; so we were not prevented from buying fruit by 


lack of time, and we survived the journey without getting hungry, 
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although we had had only a cup of coffee and some toast before 
starting, according to the South American custom. At eleven, 
we stopped twenty minutes for breakfast. We got a very good 
meal, at eating-station prices, but as it was served a la carte it 
was possible to get a fair meal quite cheaply, when helped out 
by the fruit bought along the way. 

Chile is a wheat-producing country like California, and every 
few miles we passed farms where they were threshing. In some 
of the more modern places they use threshing machines; but at 
most of them they cling to the old-fashioned method of driving 














THe Upper PART OF THE Bay OF CONSTITUCION. 


cattle over the grain, and then separating the wheat from the 
straw by throwing it into the air. Labor here is so cheap that 
it is about as economical to do many things in the old-fashioned 
way as to employ modern machinery. Besides that, there is 
often the difficulty of getting labor sufficiently intelligent to 
handle machinery. 

A little after noon, we reached Talca, a city of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants. Here we left the express train to take the 
train for Constitucion. As we had an hour to spend, I took the 
horse-car to go up town and back; but the car was so slow that 
I did not have time to go all the way to the plaza. To save time, 
I walked back to the depot. 

The train to Constitucion is narrow-gauge, although the rest 
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of the railroad is the old-style broad-gauge of five feet six inches, 
I was told that this branch was constructed narrow gauge be- 
cause, running to a small port, it might easily be captured by 
the enemy in time of war; and if the road were of the same gauge 
throughout, they could enter Santiago without trouble, whereas 
if part of it were narrow gauge they would have to change cars 
at Talca. 

The first few miles below Talca was a repetition of what we 
had passed through before, but the train soon entered the canon 
of the Maule river and the scenery changed. Now, instead of the 
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wide valley, there was a narrow canon, lying between low hills, 
with the river winding about at the bottom and the train run- 
ning on the side—in some places nearly a hundred feet above. 
Here and there we passed small towns, consisting mostly of 
thatched Indian huts. Here the river is perhaps twenty-five 
yards wide and from one to two feet deep. Occasionally we 
passed large flat boats, bound down-stream with fruits and vege 
tables, or up-stream empty. In the latter case they usually carry 
a large square sail, for the wind draws up through the cafon 
with considerable force every afternoon. I have heard that at 
times it blows hard enough to drive the low heavily laden boats, 
bound down-stream, up against the current. In a case of that 


kind the boatmen simply land and wait for the wind to go down. 
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The railroad runs for fifty miles down this cahfon until the 
walls finally become too steep and it comes to an end on a large 
sand-bank jutting out into the river. We have now passed the 
head of tide-water and the river has become an estuary, two 
hundred yards wide and from ten to fifteen feet deep. We are 
still three miles above Constitucion, and across the river, so we 
take boats for the rest of the trip. The second- and third-class 
passengers go in the large rowboats used for freight, while the 
first-class passengers take the stern-wheel launches. When we 
reached the end of the railroad, it was late in the afternoon and 
the cool breeze from the Pacific made the trip in the boat a 
pleasure after the long hot ride in the train. Nearly all the way 
to the mouth of the bay, there are steep hills on each side, coy 
ered with low brush and a few trees. 

We were landed at the short wharf which had become the cen- 
ter of attraction for the whole town, everyone turning out to see 
the new arrivals. At once it became a question as to which hotel 
| should choose. I had seen the advertisements of two in the 
launch, and had noticed that one with an Italian name was kept 
by a man with an English name. I decided that that one was 
likely to be the less dirty of the two, and as there were more 
porters from that one at the wharf I decided to go there, and | 
soon found that | had made a wise choice. In all my experi- 
ences with Spanish-American hotels I have found only one which 
provided a carriage for guests. That was in Guatemala, near 
enough to the United States to feel some of its influence. But 
that bus was only for use from the station to the hotel; you must 
find your own way back to the station. 

In Constitucion the hotels are near the wharf and carriages are 
very scarce, so the guests simply walk, while porters carry their 
baggage. The very first appearance of the town was rather 
pleasing, as we walked under large eucalyptus trees which 
shaded the whole street for a block, but for one block only. After 
that we walked on narrow, uneven sidewalks, with the low one- 
story houses on each side of the street in various stages of repair. 


The hotel was built about a large patio, each room opening 


out into the patio in true South American fashion, Just outside 


the doors there was a covered walk and in the center a large 


garden with flowers of various kinds. No room was provided 
for a dining-room, but all the meals were served in the patio 
under a large awning. ‘This was extremely comfortable in the 
summer, but in the winter | fear it is rather cold. 

The following day | started out to explore the town and beach. 
The town lies on a point between the river and the ocean, and 


protected from the latter by low hills. \t the end of the point, 
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just outside of town, there is a hill higher than the rest, which 
is used as a signal hill, a lookout being stationed there to an- 
nounce the arrival and departure of vessels. The town itself 
is a true Spanish-American town of one-story adobe houses. 
They have not even adopted corrugated iron as a substitute for 
tiles, as has been done in many other Chilean towns. The streets 
are narrow, but there is little traffic, and, with the low houses 
they are not dark, so they answer the purpose very well. The 
narrow sidewalks are sometimes badly paved and the rest of the 


time not paved at all. Finally, there is the regulation plaza, in 
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which the garrison band plays every other night, while the 
townspeople and the summer visitors promenade. 

\ little after nine, the people start for the beach to bathe. \s 
yet there are no electric cars in Constitucion, nor are there likely 
to be any for a long time. In the meanwhile they make use of 
the bath-carts drawn by oxen. These carts are very much like 
the old-fashioned “bob-tail” horse-car, but without platforms and 
mounted on only two wheels. In this part of the country, many 
of the wheels are made of one piece cut from a log, and all, 
whether solid or with spokes, are of about the same size—about 
a foot and a quarter in diameter. These carts are all built with 
springs, but that does not keep the journey from being exceed- 


ingly rough—every little pebble causing a jolt. They say the 
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rapid succession of jolts entirely makes up for the tediousness of 
the ride. When they finally reach the beach, which is about a 
mile from town, the carts are drawn up with their doors facing 
the water and at a safe distance from the waves. The passengers 
then convert the cart into a dressing room and don their bathing 
suits. 

When they are ready for the bath they march into the water 
carrying a rope, the other end of which is tied to the cart. It 
would be showing entirely too much public spirit for a Chilean 
city or company to provide fixed ropes for the bathers, and be- 
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sides they would be stolen in a short time, so each cart provides 
its passengers with a rope. While men and women do go in 
bathing at the same beach, it is very unusual to see the men help- 
ing the women in the water. As a rule the men prefer to go 
down the beach a little way, where they are not required to weat 
so much clothing. ‘The favorite place is near a large rock which 
is used as a dressing room, despite the fact that it is very public. 

\lthough Constitucion is in a latitude corresponding to San 
[Luis Obispo, the water is much colder than it is in California, the 
\ntarctic current being much cooler than the Alaskan. For this 
reason you see very few people in bathing at one time, although 
there may be many bath-carts on the beach. As soon as the 
bath is over and the bathers are dressed, they walk up and down 
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between the surf and the carts, watching the other bathers and 
talking to their friends. Horseback riding is a favorite recrea- 
tion, and many spend the morning riding about the beach and 
out to the “Iglesia,” or Church Rock. This is a huge rock jut- 
ting out into the sea with two or three caves in it, one of which 
runs clear through and resembles the small door of the South 
American churches. Iron bridges have been put up there so 
that it is possible to walk out to the cave and watch the water 
seethe and boil as the currents from the two sides meet inside. 


The trip is always interesting, although made at the risk of a 
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wetting. Inside the caves the rock is covered with many kinds 
of moss which give it the appearance of different kinds of rock. 

Among the interesting places to visit are the shipyards, where 
they build the launches for loading and unloading steamers. 
From San Diego to the Straits of Magellan there are but three 
places where a vessel can tie up alongside of a wharf; at Panama, 
Callao, and Valparaiso, and at the last only a very few are able 
to use the one wharf. Flor this reason, at all ports, both large 
and small, they use lighters, and as many of them are wrecked 
each year, there is a large demand for them. On the hills back 
of Constitucion, there is a supply of oak which is used in the 
construction of these lighters. It is brought to town in all 


shapes, usually as timber, about ten inches square and twenty 
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feet long. We saw one of these timbers on its way. A small 
two-wheeled cart was lashed to it in the middle, and a yoke of 
oxen were hitched to one end, the yoke being tied directly to the 
timber. Nothing could be simpler, and to the natives, nothing 
more could be asked. The timbers as they are delivered are not 
always straight—many of them are very far from it—and these 
are used for the ribs. Only the boards for the sheathing are 
steamed to be bent, the other curves all being natural. These 
timbers are all hewn out with adzes, the favorite tool of the 
Chilean carpenter. The boards for the sheathing are all sawed 
out of these timbers, and they prefer to use the old-fashioned 
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method of whip-sawing. This keeps from four to six men busy 
all the time, but it is considered cheaper to hire many at about 
thirty cents a day than to buy machinery. As to the quality of 
the workmanship, the less said the better; but the lighters seem 
to serve their purpose, and when first launched in their fresh 
paint, they look as though they had been turned out by the most 
modern ship-yard. Sometimes masts are fitted to them and they 
are delivered at their destinations without the necessity of tow- 
ing. In that case the journey to Iquique, a thousand miles north, 
may take two or three months. 

One of the favorite diversions of Constitucion is to watch 
vessels cross the bar. This can only be done at high tide, and the 
channel is so changeable that before a vessel enters or leaves the 
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harbor, the pilot, who is also harbor-master, goes out in a row- 
boat to sound the bar. He then stands by and with a flag signals 
to the captain where he is to go. One day there was a doubl: 
attraction, for a vessel entered just after another had gone out 
—a very rare occurrence in Constitucion, ‘The first one got out 
without difficulty, but the second one, having passed the bar felt 
that she was safe and disregarded the signals of the pilot until 
she ran aground. The pilot then boarded her and took her in 
without further mishap. The channel is so shallow that when 
the bar is at all rough the small steamers that enter there always 
touch bottom once or twice while crossing the bar. The channel 
is so close to the shore that a small schooner was towed out 
almost to the bar by men on shore. Just before reaching the 
bar the wind caught her and she was able to proceed by herself. 
The pilot is a tall German and there is a tradition that all he has 
to do to sound the bar is to stick his leg into the water; for which 
he receives a fee of twenty-five pesos. 

But my time soon came to an end, all the attractions had been 
tried, and [| had to return to Santiago. As it happened, [ had 
to return on Sunday, when the Valeahuano Express does not run, 
| had my choice of two trains from Talea—an accommodation 
train and a night train. The night train is a cattle train with a 
Pullman and two passenger coaches attached, so | decided to try 
the accommodation train. The Constitucion train is scheduled 


to just meet this train in Valea, if all goes well, but the Santiago 


train will not wait for it. For a while it looked as though 
would miss the Santiago train, but fortunately it was as late as 
we were and | managed to catch it just as it was leaving the 
station and before the Constitucion train had come to a stop. 
Having made the connection and avoided a delay of twelve hours 
in Talea the excitement ceased and the rest of the journey was 


simply hot and without incident. 


Santiago, Chile 














THE WIND AND THE TREE. 
By ROSE TRUMBULL. 


HEN the wind crept into the cottonwood tree 
With a whispered word 


Which I almost heard 
As it stole its way past me, 


“1 


Then the night-hushed tree from its silence stirred 
For each tiny leaf, 
With a sudden grief, 
Trembled at what it heard. 
Then the branches moved as in secret pain, 
And I heard a moan 
That was half a groan, 
Like the breath of the battle-slain. 


Then the long boughs scourged themselves in despait 


Till a shriek and a crash 
Told of death ‘neath the lash, 


And sobs shook the quivering air. 


Thus the night wore on, and the cottonwood tree 
With its piteous wails 
Made me think of the tales 


Of a lost soul’s agony. 


Now the wind crept forth at the sun’s first ray, 
And the cottonwood tree 
Hid its agony 

In silence before the day. 

But what was the whisper of wind and tree 
Aye, what was the word 
Which I almost heard 

As the wind, it stole past me? 


Scottsdale, Ariz. 


THE SONG OF DAYS. 
By HARTLEY ALEXANDER. 


FABLE! How one sultry summer's night 
OH I walked the prairies; black, flame-riven clouds 
And scant, reluctant drops of scalding rain 
Tenting the thirsting fields and crispéd corn. 
Afar, coyotes wailing and the long sigh 
Of tomb-awearied spirits, cradle-rock 
Of Earth’s old rhythms, and like a lullaby 


Crooned in her witch’s breast—the Song of Days: 
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“l am the Eater of Times- 
I, the primordial Earth! 

Unto what creatures I willed 
I gave birth: 

Drank their heart's blood till it filled 
My Heart's dearth! 


“Tombed in my bosom, they bide 

Where first they were suckled and kissed; 
A chant to their spirits I raise, 

Nor desist 
Singing the Song of their Days 


As I list! 


“IT feel the warm surge of the primitive sea, 
Hear its refrain; 

Breathe the fragrance the ashes of blossoms for m« 
Ever retain: 

Quiver with loves of lovers long fre 


rom their love's pain! 


“T throb to the rushing of cattle that thrill 


To the storm's rod: 





Laugh the wild lauginter the prairie-wolves shri 
Hopeless to God: 
Hear the fierce battle-cry echoing still 
Under the sod! 
‘I am Eater of Times: 
I am the Future and Past! 
None from my holding shall part; 
All at last 
In the wide house of my heart 
I chain fast! 
“Tombed in mv bosom they bide, 
Where first they suckled and kiss 
A chant to their spirits | raise, 
Nor desist 
Singing the Song of their Days 


As I list!” 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE GLORY OF THE DUNES. 
By F. E. HAWSON. 


jr THE first glimpse of the sand-dunes 
of the Golden Gate, one is almost re 
pelled, for they seem like dreary, cheer- 
less, white wastes, relieved in places 
only by vegetation of a neutral shade of 





But their charm and fascination 


ereen. 
and it 


grow with a closer acquaintance, 
is wonderful to reflect that the site of 
the great city of San Francisco, with 


her half million citizens, her parks, 








gardens, mansions, homes and marts of commerce, now sitting 


queen-like at the gate of the Pacific, was once a stretch of sand- 
hills and sloping dunes. Here the genius of man has indeed 


wrought a wonderful transformation. 


But such of the dunes as are left in the state in which they 


were when Drake sailed by and the Franciscan padres first set 
a restfulness, which is some- 


foot upon the soil, have a beauty, 
tay > li “ki oO : ¢ ‘ - aga ar li 5 i h; ] +1 the 

times lacking in a man-made paradise. o bask in the sun, 
lving on the warm, white sand, to look up at the clear blue sky, 
inhale the ozone from the ocean, and listen to the little brown 
wrens singing sweetly in the distant low brush and lupin bushes 
is to taste pure joy. A sense of peace and calm falls upon the 
spirit, and thoughts of the teeming, bustling city, so near, yet 


invisible, fade away, and we are alone, if but for a brief space, 
with God and Nature. 


When, refreshed and tranquil, we 
sand-hills, and, turning our eves resolutely from the conventional 


arise and ascend the low 





wis’. Photo by F. E. Ha 


BEACH STRAWBERRY (Fregaria Chilen 
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Cliff House and the Seal Rocks with their writhing, squirming 
sea lions, shut our ears to their harsh barking—the one discordant 
note in Nature's harmony—we look out far to seaward over the 
restless Pacific, out to where the horizon appears to melt into 
the ocean, and we catch glimpses of masts and sails of incom- 
ing steamers and ships laden with rich cargoes from the Orient 
and from Australasia. Then our eyes turn to the west where a 
peak juts into the sea and the declining sun makes a quivering 
golden trail on the water, and up to where the undulating dunes 
melt into the wooded hills—wooded with trees planted by the 
hand of man. 


Then the wind rustling in the coarse grass, which in places 





Beacu ASTER (Frigeron Glaucis). Photo by F. E. slamson 


sparsely clothes the sand-hills, draws our eyes to the zround, 
and looking around we find with a thrill of pleasure that ther 
are fertile patches, little oases in the desert of sand, where flowers 
] 


grow—wild blooms which seem more lovely because of their 


} 


surroundings and because their discovery is so unexpected 


They are truly the crown and glory of the dunes. Eagerly w 


make search, and the finding of numberless floral treasures ri 


wards our efforts. 

In the spring whole hillsides facing the ocean are white witl 
the sweet, fragrant blossoms of the beach-strawberry (fragaria 
Chilensis). They lift their dainty, five-petaled cups above thx 
dark green leaves, and turn their smiling faces towards the sea 


The main plant is a mass of thick foliage held firmly in place 
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in the shifting sand by roots many feet long. In every direction 
it sends out long, red-brown runners, each joint of which drops 
roots into the sand and adorns itself with a cluster of leaves in 
whose center a white blossom sometimes shines star-like. In 
June the deliciously flavored fruit is ripe. It is much smaller 
than the garden strawberry, and is of a bright red color when 
exposed to the sun’s rays. If buried in the sand, as is often the 
case, it is white even when fully ripe. 

Though it puts forth its greatest wealth of blossoms in the 
spring, flowers are to be found on the beach strawberry at almost 
all seasons of the year, even through the long, rainless California 


summer. Its long roots find moisture far below the surface, and 





YELLow SAND VERBENA (Aéronia Latifolia). Photo bv F. E. Ha 


the leaves absorb the soft fogs which drift in from the ocean, and 
so it flourishes and refreshes the eye the whole year round. 

Two other sea-loving plants and near neighbors of the beach 
strawberry are the beach-aster (erigeron glaucis) and the vellow 
sand-verbena (abronia latifolia). The beach-aster is a lovely 
flower with central dise of dull gold and fringe of purple rays 
The leaves are of a pale green and the plant spreads over the 
soil in thick low patches. When studded with the flowers and 
ypening buds, these are a charming sight. 

The blossoms of the yellow sand-verbena are deliciously pet 
fumed, and grow thickly on the plant, which clings closely to the 
sand, and like the beach strawberry, sends down long roots to 


hold it in its chosen place. The leaves are fleshy and of a pearl 


like shade of green, and are so sticky that the sand adheres t 
them as well as to the stems. It comes to greater perfection 
facing the ocean, but also grows on sandy slopes some distance 


away. 
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Qn the hill sides, blazing like burning torches among the neu 
tral-tinted foliage of the vellow lupin and the sage brush, are the 
scarlet tufts of the Indian paint-brush or flame plant (castilleia 
parviflora). The leaves, as well as the vivid crimson flowers, are 
covered with litthe downy hairs. Near the sea shore the paint- 
brush blooms every month in the vear, though more profusely 
in spring and early summer. 

Contrasting with the scarlet of the flame plant is the pale gold 


y 
of the sand variety of the California poppy (eschscholtzia Cali- 
fornica). It is as the moon to the sun to the gorgeous deep 


} 


orange cup which is the glory of the plains and slopes far from 


the ocean, but it has a delicate beauty all its own. Pale vellow 


at the outer edges, it shades to a rich gold at the center, and the 
lightly 


stamens are of orange, while there is a soft sheen on the s 
corrugated petals. These are usually four in number, but speci 
mens have been found by the writer with six petals. When a 
little sheltered, this poppy grows to a larger size than when ex 
posed to the full force of the ocean breezes. 

In little sheltered hollows between the rolling hills of sand 
grow masses of the pearly everlasting-flower (anaphalis Mar- 


garetacea). The thick clusters of this little blossom. with its 
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INDIAN Patnt Brusa (Castilleia Parviglora). 
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PeaRLy EVERLASTING FLOWER (Anapha/lis Vargarit 


white scales and vellow or brown center discs, are framed in 
leaves of deepest green. Like most of the members of its family, 
this flower retains its beauty long after it is gathered, 

Many other flowers are to be found growing in the fertile spots 
on the dunes—too many, indeed, to describe in detail in this 
short sketch; but they are there to delight the eves and hearts 
of those who will seek them. 


San Francisco 


THE DREAM OF THE PINE. 
By BLANCHE TRASK 


N the alpine meadow, dull and brown, 


he 


The scent of the fern on the withered stem 


rold of the oak comes shimmering down! 


« 
~ 


- » +" laa . ‘ ) ' 
garment’s sleeve and hem 


( lings to the 
While a sound as deep as the song of the sea 
Is borne from the heart of the pine—to me! 

lor ships still “plough the furrow’d main” 

But if it be joy or if it be pain 

We dwell so high that we may not know 

How the white sails fill, or the great winds blow! 
For the stars are agleam in the taper trees, 
Which bear in their hearts this dream of the seas! 


Idyllwild, San Jacinto Mts. 
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FROM HEIGHT TO VALE. 
By ALFRED I. TOWNSEND. 


O\\V N foothill slopes chill Winter slowly creeps, 
His picket line aflame with red and gold; 
Fast in his icy arms the mountain sleeps, 
Dull, desoiate, austere, and oh so cold! 
Save where the manzanita bravely flings 
\ blood-red flame through thickets bare and grey, 
A gleam of warmth mid bleak and sombre things 
A promise of a future summer day. 
Through naked alders winter breezes blow: 
In canons deep, the drowsy streamlets sing: 
Like empty censers, slowly to and fro, 
Majestic pines their summer's harvest swing. 
()n aimless errands, drift the fallen leaves, 
Through frosted ferns that cower toward the earth; 
ach barren oak a shadow carpet weaves 


Upon the rocky slope which gives it birth. 


Here bloom of buckthorn, safe in Nature's breast, 
Slee] s, sweetly sleeps: and sleeps the sweet wild ros 

heir mother bids them sleep, and she knows best, 
\nd jealously she guards their deep repose, 

But in the vales, among the orange trees, 
Flies laughing Summer, sunshine in her hair: 

Soon will she storm the rocky heights, and seize 


\nd claim as her domain, the ramparts bare. 


Los Angeles. 
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A PASADENA TOMATO VINE. Photo by Helen Lukens Fones 
To harvest the fruit of this “Ponderosa” tomato, an 18-foot ladder is used. The vine is more than 
30 feet in length. It was abouta year old at the time this photograph was taken. 
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THE WHITE POPPIES OF SANTA 
BARBARA. 
By ELLA M. SEXTON. 

H, SANCTISSIMA, oh, purissima,” crooned 
Ysidro, altar-boy at the Mission of Santa Bar- 
bara, as, pattering softly about in the dim, 
cool church, he finished his appointed tasks. 
lor tomorrow came the Saint’s Day, when all 





honor was paid to that blessed Barbara whose 
holy life among the nuns of Seville good Padre 
Rapoli never tired of extolling to his half-understanding Indian 
flock. <All they grasped, perchance, was the holiday, the gay 
fiesta, but to Ysidro the pictured Saint over the altar seemed 
almost real, and he had absorbed her whole wonderful history. 
And as he made immaculate the consecrated abiding-place of 
this Santa Barbara, her eyes, grave and sweet, constantly sought 
his, he fancied, with an appeal he longed to answer by some 
most special service. 

Very reverently he laid over the altar a snowy cloth embroid- 
ered in a far-off Spanish convent, gazing wistfully, meanwhile, at 
a stock of white lilies the artist had painted in  Barbara’s 
meekly-folded hands. 

“Ah, for those waxen flowers,” thought the boy, disdainfully 
surveying a mass of yellow poppies he had crowded into one of 
old Vitoria’s baskets, and set before the crucifix. As he stepped 
backward, his silver clear voice rose again in the “Ora, ora pro no- 
bis” of that old Latin hymn; and Father Rapoli, entering just 
then, smiled a little at his favorite acolyte’s enthusiasm, and at 
Ysidro’s curious elision of the letter “r” from his sweetly falling 
syllables. Searchingly the Padre noted the boy’s faithful labor: 
the sprinkled and firm earthern floor, each dustless, rudely- 
carved chair and altar-furnishings, and the whiteness of lime- 
washed walls rising to meet a ceiling crossed with heavy oaken 
beams. 

“Thou hast done well, Ysidro mio” said the priest approvingly, 
“but those common flowers—those poppies so truly named ‘dor- 
midera’ sleeping there with their closed petals—are not for this 
sacred place, boy.” The acolyte sighed, as Father Rapoli contin 
ued dreamily; “Couldst thou but see, Ysidro, the gardens of fair 
Seville with their tall, snowy lilies and milk-white roses—those 
are the flowers for Santa Barbara’s day—but, there, I am foolish, 
child! What lack of wisdom to pine for garden-beauties in these 
barbarous wilds, where it is but early June, the rose-month of 
dear Spain, and behold, all is brown, and dry, and dusty—save 
for these wretched poppies, and their wild kindred.” 
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Ysidro was silent, but his lip quivered as the Padre lifted the 
despised poppies down from their exalted place, and, long after 
Fra Rapoli's brown gown had vanished, the boy, unmindful of the 
noon bell, lingered near the bare, undecked altar. Over and over 
he wished that somewhere he might find flowers suitable for the 
Saint and her fiesta. 

While musing thus, he suddenly recalled tales narrated by 
those Indians who had brought the huge oaken beams for the 
church toilsomely down with patient oxen, from the Pass of San 
Marcos; tales speaking of a wondrous flower called “Our Lady's 
Candlestick,” so pure and stately was it. Surely up in those 
mountain-woods there must be more of such blossoms, fit offer 
ings for Santa Barbara's shrine, indeed! 

But could he reach the San Marcos, and return in time for 
Angelus prayers? Ysidro pondered anxiously as he stood in the 
shade of the outer corridor, looking up to yonder purple heights 
drawn clear against the blazing blue of a midday sky. Should he 
ask the good Padre’s permission? But, no; he was fourteen, 
strong, almost a man; and Ysidro gazed proudly at his slender 
length of limb, scarce covered by a simple brown tunic. Besides, 
the beautiful flowers he might find were to surprise his adored 
Padre; so merely pausing long enough to beg a tortilla or two 
from Vitoria, the old Indian housekeeper, the bov hurried along 
the broad, upward-leading trail, cut deep by solid wooden wheels 
of ox-carts in their mountain journeys. Soon his bare feet trod 
gayly over the mesa where, free and wild, the despised common 
poppies glowed in an orange flare so vivid, that it seemed to run 
along the ground like flying flames before him. Quivering waves 
of heat-haze flickered and danced everywhere on this wide up- 
land, and Ysidro hastened through the hot silence, eager to reach 
the shaded wood-road beyond. And ere long. the white-walled 
Mission in its deep valley below him, the measureless blue of 
ocean brimming over to that far horizon where the Channel isl- 
ands lay adrift in an opalescent mist—all these vanished as the 
cart-track led steeply up between banks of red dust. For many 
minutes Ysidro followed this road’s numberless windings among 
foothills tawny with ripe wild oats or green with scrub-oak 
thickets, and so, ever mounting to the woodland heights. Here 
the oaks grew larger, and all the sunshine seemed tangled in spicy 
laurels, or gilding the slender, copper-red madrono trunks. Great 
boulders of rock shouldered out across the open spaces, or 
ridged the trail rather unpleasantly for bare brown toes. 

But suddenly the boy forgot his growing weariness, and ran 
forward with delight to a swift stream that gurgled out of a fern- 
choked cafion, and widened into a clear pool where the crossing 
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lay. Not far from water, reasoned the lad, would be found the 
longed-for blossoms, and springing up along the rocky walls of 
this gorge Ysidro searched ceaselessly through berry-clumps 
and thickets of wild lilac. Higher he ranged, and, after a score 
of illusions due to the flicker of butterflies’ wings or gleam of 
wax-berry, there rose, quite by itself in the sunny open, a tall 
bush, one glory of white and gold. 

“Oh, the beauties! the beauties!” called the boy, eagerly bend- 
ing the cups of creamy whiteness nearer to admire their great 
golden hearts and petals of crinkled satin—‘like Our Lady’s 
gown, but whiter,’ thought he. What to call these radiant blos- 
soms, each larger than his two outstretched hands, puzzled 
Ysidro as he carefully cut the long stalks. The “candlestick 
flowers” were lilies, he knew. These seemed like fringed pop- 
pies, glorified poppies—the white poppies of Santa Barbara. How 
Padre Rapoli would smile to see the altar transfigured by such 
beauty! Never were conqueror’s palms of victory borne more 
triumphantly than the sheaf of blossoms Ysidro held out of harm's 
way as he plunged down the long slopes homeward. Crashing 
through underbrush, sliding on grades slippery with dry grass 
the boy hurried, singing the “Ora, ora pro nobis” through the 
quiet woodland dim with lengthening shadows. 

\n hour's descent brought him to that cafion through which 
the Mission creek foamed and tumbled headlong to the valley. 
Down this water-way, to save time, Ysidro clambered valiantly, 
albeit somewhat hampered by his flowery burden. Half a mile 
from the Mission this stream spread into a succession of shallow 
basins linked by tinkling cascades, and to these pools came In- 
dian women to wash the garments Father Rapoli had taught 
them were necessary for his converts. Already Ysidro saw them 
gathering up linen from surrounding bushes, their soft chatter 
coming pleasantly to his ear wearied by the long stillness of his 
solitary trip. As he drew near the upper basin intent upon 
sprinkling his precious flowers before its cool crystal should 
touch his own thirsty lips, he almost stepped on a child, a sturdy 
brown baby its mother had carefully corralled in a warm niche 
between two boulders, with a sapling laid across their edges. The 
little one gurgled, and stretched imploring hands for the pretty 
poppies, and Ysidro began to search for a blossom to spare for 
the tiny fingers, saying cheerily, “Surely, thou art Marta’s bam- 
bino; yes, thou art the small rascal who screamed so lustily 
when the dear Padre blessed thee with the holy sign, only last 
fast-day, thou naughty Miguel! But, here, then, this for thy 
fiesta,” and leaving the youngster contendedly grasping a flower, 


Ysidro started onward. 
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Scarce ten steps had he taken when a sound, sharp, whirring, 
unmistakable in its terrible significance, shattered the evening 
peace of the camon. Flight was the boy’s first impulse; swift. 
ignominious flight after that dread warning; yet the rattlesnake 
was not, apparently, near him. A second thought clutched his 
heart. Little Miguel, alone and unprotected! Yet even so, there 
were dozens of brown babies, Ysidro well remembered—and he 
with his precious flowers for the fiesta must be prudent—for 
Santa Barbara’s sake. . . . And instantly the grave, sweet 
eyes of that gentle Barbara who had so loved and served poor 
children seemed to shine forth from his sheaf of snowy blossoms, 
reproachfully, questioningly, till the boy's selfish fear and coward- 
ice vanished utterly. One leap took him back to Miguel, happily 
oblivious of the hideous velvety-gray coils of Death on the sun- 
warmed rock above the bare, chubby baby-limbs. But an in- 
stant’s delay to drop his poppies, and the bov’s left hand caught 
up the protesting child. Yet the snake was quicker, and struck 
just above Ysidro’s ankle, even while he showered effectuai 
blows with the sapling on its writhing curves. 

“Marta! Marta!” he called loudly, “the bambino! Come, com 
quickly!" And immediately all was confusion. The frightened 
women gathered, with loud lamentations as they realized Ysidro’s 
danger, and with voluble praises of his bravery. Marta only 


clasped her baby closely, and silently brought bruised leaves t 
bind tightly on the wound; two blue punctures, already swollen, 
though the boy disclaimed the hurt in his anxiety to gather up 
and convey homeward the flowers he had guarded so dearly. 
Half-led, half-carried, the women brought him faint and 
numbed by the poison to the Padre’s house, and the priest, greatly 
distressed, scarce listened to Marta’s tearful, “Ah, Padre, save 


him, the brave boy! He hold my little one so . . . thy 
big snake quick—so quick—not the dear bambino, but poor 
Ysidro . . . he give his life for my Miguel!” 


“Call me the blacksmith, instantly!” 


bidding then that Indian to bring from his forge the iron at a 
red heat which he had been about to hammer into a rude door 
hinge. The Padre laid the cruel heat against the wound, mur- 


commanded Fra Rapoli, 


muring pitifully, “With our blessed Santa [Barbara's help we 
shall sear out the serpent’s venom. Rest then, Ysidro mio, all 
will be well with thee on the morrow.” 

The boy shuddered at the helpful pain, and whispered anx- 
iously, “The, flowers, dear Padre? The white poppies for Santa 
Barbara? I brought them from the San Marcos for her fiesta” 
—and lapsed into deepest unconsciousness again. 

Alone Father Rapoli read the Angelus pravers that evening 
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to his flock of kneeling worshippers, while his heart ached for the 
patient, gentle acolyte still lying in the stupor of that deadly 
poison, and the saint, smiling from the dusky depths of her altar- 
niche, looked down upon a great sheaf of snowy poppies gleaming 
in the twilight. What aid was vouchsafed poor Ysidro who 
shall say? Yet on the long-looked-for fiesta-day when the blos- 
soms stood resplendent, their golden hearts outshining twinkling 
candles and mellow sunshine, a small, brown-robed figure limped 
painfully to the altar and knelt there in an ecstacy of grateful 
adoration. Never had Santa Barbara’s eyes’ smiled so kindly, 
thought Ysidro; never had her altar been so fittingly graced be- 
fore. 

And many were the brown babies brought that day for the 
good Padre’s blessing, since, as Marta said, “not even the brave 
Ysidro could have saved my dear Miguel, but for the holy sign 


upon the bambino’s forehead 


San Francisco. 


A LIZARD OF THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 
By EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR. 


PON an age-worn, upright stone 
Of gems that once had lived a part 
Of some great tree’s rejoicing heart, 

\ Lizard, motionless and lone, 
A glowing, living emerald shone, 
Of such encrusted, radiant sheen, 
He reigned the monarch of the scene 
A creature nature's hand had done 
When wrought the earth, the air, and sun, 
In most harmonious unison. 
He viewed us, as we passed him by, 
With calm and vet with questioning eye: 
But moveless still, as though the stone 
Were portion of his being’s own, 
\nd voiceless as the forest is, 
Whose jewelled ruins all are his. 
The desert seemed to hold him there 
As one of her supremest fair: 
\s one to whom our souls should owe 
The best that beauty’s love can know, 
And with her prideful voice to say. 
“See how I gem my breast of gray!” 


San Francisco. 
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THE FOREIGN FIDDLER’S FEE. 
By LEO CRANE. 


KRGEANT Boone MacManus sat upon the little 
wooden bench and tried to doze himself into 
thinking the park’s gentle sunshine that of a 
tropic land. The thin and wintry-looking pines 
began to mysteriously turn to waving palms, and 
the half-frozen sparrows twittering to and fro 
became as flaming parrots, when the halting tap- 





tap of a cane aroused the soldier, and he started 


up hastily to see “the crippled man,” by whos« 





side shambled weakly a tall and lean chap who 
might have been old or voung. 

“This,” said the old man, jerking his thumb vaguely in the 
direction of his peculiar companion, “is my friend—his name's 
Dick. You've heerd me speak o° him afore.” 

“Glad to know ve,” growled the Sergeant with assumed cordi 
ality, having noticed that the other possessed a “bum” eve and 
a shrewdly quizzical expression. 

“Back from the Islands, I spose?” asked the thin one pleas- 
antly. 

“Had to come,” grunted the soldier: and then, pointing to 


his bad leg, added, “Through the leg plumb, in Cebu—pretty 


~ 


bad—hurts. Ever been there? 

“Well, not the Philippine proposition, but I’ve worked Hono 
lulu out an’ out. It’s much the same when ve consider dirt an’ 
niggers, ain't it?” 

“If yell add a pinch o° slavin’ Chinese coolies,” replied the 
Sergeant. “Have ve ever soldiered ?” 

“I’m not sayin’ a word,” answered the lean one, grinning up 


one side of his face. 


“An’ I'm not blamin’ ve.” gruffly reassured the other. 
‘I’ve known a bunch o° soldiers in me time,” explained the 
thin fellow, “an’ they all tell me ‘tis a poor proposition, An 


easy lay is more to my likin’. Of course, | mean the real, simon 
pure, nothin’ under the table. But then, ve know, | always ex 
pect the coin to wander across.” 


“Natcherally,” admitted the Sergeant. lis the same way in 
the army. There’s the chap that goes through foolishness: 
there’s the chap wot fights for ereed: there's the boy wot goes 
to keep outer jail; an’ there’s the one that makes the scrap his 
own personal quarrel—he’s the worst. That puts me in mind 
o nine men I helped to break into the goose-step perhaps a vear 
ago. Cowpunchers they were, just like raw beef outer the West. 


s 
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an’ I nearly strained me heart valve on ‘em. A fellar called 
Weatherby—” 

“Not a tremenjous man named Jim?” asked the lean one eag- 
erly. 

“Jim it was. He was so big he looked for all the worl’ like 
the broadside o' an elephant. Know him?” 

“Well, maybe yes. He ain't a bad man, he ain't, when ye 
know him. Is he out there now?” 

“Yes, an’ he’s likely to stay,” replied the soldier. 

“No! Jailed?—but that’s nothin’ new for 


“Six feet under,” growled the Sergeant. 


“No!” the other said again sorrowfully. “\Why the last | 
heerd o' him, he an’ the boys had just ‘listed. Funny story ‘bout 
his ‘listin’. Too bad! Six feet under! Well—Ill be damned!" 


There was a bit of silence between the men. Over beyond the 
city the cold autumn sun began to gild the dull roofs. The birds 
were rioting through the dried and faded leaves of the trees 
about. The “crippled man” reached slowly down into his pocket 


and then started to hack off from the black slab a slice of con- 


solation. 


“Yes,” he said slowly, holding out the piece of tobacco; “w 
all git it, sooner or later. He weren't no better’n the rest befor: 


him.” 

“An’ specially do they git it when they hunts for it,” inter- 
rupted the Sergeant. “S pose ve tell the first o° it, an’ then I’ 
tell the last o' it.” he suggested. 

The lean one reached for the slice of tobacco and carefully 
filled one of his impoverished jaws. It seemed to do him good. 

“Now this is the truth,” he commenced; “Gawd’s own solemn 
truth, an’ ve oughter appreciate that from me, ‘cause I ain't gen- 
erally in the habit o tellin’ it However, them boys all worked for 
one Jawn Hannibal, an’ he was a testy cuss. He was a man ve 
had to obey strictly or else travel from. Somebody'll kill him 
one 0° these days. The boys stood for him, though. Kind 0’ 
patient men they were. Didn't do nothin’ but work, an’ work. 
an’ work. Now there was goin’ to be a ball given at the fort- 
Fort Retreat. Every man in the state wot could crawl would 
be there, an’ so these fellars all wanted to go. Why, even ol’ 
Mark Kennedy, who'd been shot through both legs a month be- 
fore by the marshal, intended to go on his crutches. He had ‘em 
painted a bright red for the occasion. [| tell ve, it was an event 
in that country when them Fort Retreat soldiers give a ball. 

“Well . . . . Hannibal’s ranch is a lonely hole. It stands 
in a sorter desolate bit o° strip, runnin’ not a great ways from the 


sage desert: so. it means som’thin’ like exile to work for him. 
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An’ these boys had been workin’ a whole year herdin’ cattle— 
sorter nine Jawn the Baptistes. 

“T had been out in that section, an’ I was about to cross the 
sage desert makin’ for Fort Retreat, when | met up with a fellar 
called Denson. Denson told me o’ the ball, an’ that night we 
struck Hannibal’s where we put up. When them fellars heerd o’ 
that ball, they went nigh crazy, an’ like a lot o’ kids, they all 
started plannin’ to go. We laid up there three days, restin’, an’ 
in all that time them boys did nothin’ but practice jig steps when 
things was quiet. 

“Now Hannibal heerd o’ it, an’ being a greedy cuss, he goes 
pokin’ aroun’ one night, like the owl he is, an’ the boys weren’t 
suspectin’, so what does he come across but six great slatherin’ 
men solemnly waltzin’ to an’ fro in the moonlight like the silli- 
est kind o’ fules. This fellar Denson was showin’ ’em the newest 
step at a quarter a head. Hannibal, he immediately gets up- 
brageous at it, an’ seys he: 

““Do I pay ye fur ghost dances, or do | pay ye fur herdin’ 
cattle?’ 

“Course, all the boys were sore at bein’ caught, like a boy with 
his fingers in the jelly, an’ bein’ on’y human men, they natcher- 
ally got a bit hot. Ye know, when a man’s caught doin’ wrong, 
he gets scared, but when he’s nabbed playin’ the fule, it makes 
him madder’n two wet hens. I remember it all right now plain. 

““Why,’ seys Weatherby, lookin’ foolish, ‘we’re on’y practisin’,’ 
seys he. “There ain’t no harm done, Jawn Hannibal.’ 

“Well,” growls Hannibal, ‘there ain’t no sense in your prac- 
tisin’. None o’ ye ain’t goin’, Them cattle has to be rounded 
up. Now ye’ve all heerd what I had to say. Course, if ye’d 
rather have a jamboree than honest work, why I guess I can 
scare up a few punchers from over to Harding’s. Now, remem- 
ber, I ain’t wantin’ no row with ye, but I ain’t wantin’ to be left 
in the lurch. If ye go, ye go fur good an’ all. An’ don’t none 
0’ ye ever come back,’ seys he stern like. ‘Keep right on movin’ 
after ye cross the desert.’ ” 

“He was a dog,” growled the crippled man. 

“He would have made a good drill-sergeant for recruits, you 
bet,” agreed the soldier casually. 

“Now, course, ye all see that was rather rough on them fel- 
lars. Ye can’t bully a cowpuncher. The man wot tries bullyin’ 
makes a healthy mistake, an’ he don’t have to wait long for it to 
be made known to him. So Big Jim he blurts right out with: 

“*T wouldn’t miss that ’ere ball for all the horns ye have in 
these parts,’ seys he. ‘I’m goin’ to it, an’ as fur the derned cat- 
tle, ye can round ’em up alone, an’ then ye can drive 'em to hell, 
an’ foller ’em too, if ye feel so disposed.’ 
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“Natcherally, then there was a bust-up. Hannibal got hit a 
powerful lick on the nose, an’ a vaquero, wot sided with him, was 
pitched down on his head by two angry men. Then the boys, 
nine o’ ’em, all pulled out together. Right that very night they 
went, cursin’ an’ swearin’, an’ callin’ him all the names in the 
list. They got hold of a bottle somewheres, an’ by the time we 
struck the desert, all of *em were wobblin’ an’ singin’. 

“Now Fort Retreat was one o’ the loneliest posts in the coun- 
try. It looked for all the worl’ like an Eastern monastery, cov- 
ered with climbin’ vines, an’ nestlin’ into the rocks o’ the hill- 
side. Behind were the larger hills, an’ then the larger ones, an’ 
miles away were the snow-capped peaks, showin’ like icy 
needles in the sky. Fort Retreat stood at the partin’ o’ the ways. 
On one hand was a vast wavin’ sea o’ sun-browned grass, an’ 
over the hill a little way was the gray dried desert. From the 
grass came in the prairie winds, an’ ye could see it movin’ for 
miles an’ miles, while from the other side o’ the hill came the 
stingin’ dust, an’ there ye could see the withered an’ stunted 
bushes strainin’ in the hot wind, an’ dryin’ an cracklin’ in the 
sun. Away in the background, like the promised land, were the 
hills an’ the green things an’ the peaks. Late one afternoon when 
the Monk’s Head had donned its hood o’ richest crimson, an’ 
the blood was drippin’ down into the folds o’ the green cassock, 
we men slowly climbed up the hill from the desert side. Just 
when we got to the top, two men, soldiers, reached it from the 
other side. 

“We all shook hands jovial, an’ then seys Weatherby, ‘How’s 
things?’ 

“*Pretty lively, now,’ said one o’ the soldiers, ‘Are ye comin’ 
in to ‘list?’ 

“*List yer grandmother!’ echoed Big Jim queerly. ‘When 
ye get nine husky cowpunchers ’listin’ in your ol’ regiment, ye’ll 
know that the weather’s fallin’. We’ve come in to the fandango, 
we have. We've been punchin’ cattle in that desert for nigh onto 
a year, an’ we're all parched up. The last time I had a clean 
drink was back in Tucson. We've come sixty sweatin’ miles to 
see the wimmin’ an’ to hear the moosic, an’ to shake a leg to the 
chune o’ the Blue Danoobee, that’s what we have.’ 

“*But ain’t ye heerd the news?’ seys they, ‘War’s loose!’ 

“*War!l’ yelled Weatherby, scared, ‘Injians again? S’pose they 
had ketched us back in that desert, boys?’ 

“*No, no,’ seys the soldier. “With them little niggers in the 
new islands . . . . the Feelypinooes.’ 

“*Ye mean them little devils wot’s been lickin’ the Spanyards?’ 

“The soldier nodded his head. 
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“*An’ they’ve turned again us?’ gasped Big Jim, horrorstricken. 


see 


Jest like so many copperheads,’ replied the other. 

“Well, now, that’s gratitood for ye! An’ after we’ve been 
helpin’ ’em to be free! What a cussed lot! Why, dern their 
hides, we’ve been fightin’ their scrap back there.’ 

“*Ves,’ admitted the bluecoat, ‘It looks that way. But the 
trouble is that when we got done fightin’ their scrap, we thought 
we'd better eat their cake—an’ we're doin’ it. Just like as if a 
man gave ye yer dinner, an’ then, right when ye were ready to 
wade into the soup, why he decided that the stuff was a little too 
rich for yer blood.’ 

“Well, well, . . . . but then we ain’t got nothin’ to do 
with that row. All we’re lookin’ for is a fandango, ain’t we, 
boys?” 

“But there ain’t goin’ to be no fandango.’ 

“WHAT? 

“*The boys were all gettin’ ready when the war news came. 
We've gotter go.’ 

“*An’ we've come sixty miles, an’ lost nine jobs, fur nothin’? 

“‘Sorry,’ said the man. “The regiment got its marchin’ orders 
last nicht. We're due for double quick time to the coast, an’ll be 
loaded on a raft, an’ be dumped right onto the backs o’ them 
squealin’, snarlin’ imps.’ 

““An’ we men are got to sit by, an’ lose our jobs, while a lot 
o’ measly unbleached hat-weavers spoil our ball? 

“Tt looks that-a-way,’ said the soldier. 

“Weatherby wheels his horse right around facin’ the rest o’ us. 
and seys: 

““Are we free-born men goin’ to let a package o’ unwashed 
soot, wot lives on a little island "bout as big as yer hand side- 
ways—lI! say, men, are we goin’ to let such tell us that we can’t 
hev’ a ball? Here we've made a heap o’ brag, lost nine jobs, an’ 
traveled sixty miles good. Are we goin’ to let Chinese coolies 
tell us we can’t dance? I ask ye that as free indiwidooals. Not 
for me! Not for ME! The man wot spitefully sets out to ruin 
my holiday will have to feel the weight o’ my hand. Them nig- 
gers are wicious. They ain’t happy until they get hectorin’ 
white men. An’ they can’t hector me, simply ‘cause the ocean 
is washin’ between us. They may laugh at me now, but a time’s 
comin’ when they'll laugh on the far side o’ their mouths. Who's 
goin’ to ‘list? I said, who’s goin’ to ‘list? Loud now! How 


many ?” 

“*Then,’ concluded the lean man with a sigh, ‘they all whipped 
up the jaded horses, an’ yellin’ like demented braves, dashed 
down to the fort. Me an’ Denson follered, but by the time we 
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arrived, them nine had already signed the books, an’ ye can bet 
the major was mighty glad to get ’em.’” 

“T ain’t so sure o’ that,” said the Sergeant. 

“Well, it’s your proposition to prove it,” said the thin one. 

Sergeant Boone MacManus cleared his throat and answered: 

“T’m a-goin’ ter do it. Your end o’ the yarn is a lot 0’ dash an’ 
bravery, but right where ye left off the trouble began. They 
listed—yes—anh’ after that they did nothin’ but play the devil. 
It was out in Cebu where I met ’em, an’ they were a preciou- 
uncooked lot. They had gone on a spree in Manila, an’ had near 
burned down the town. They had water-cured the sergeant 0’ 
their company nearly to the point o’ tellin’ his sins one night by 
mistake, an’ they were generally in a state o’ blue-drunk. All 
this, however, happened before the lads came under my gentle 
hand. After that—well, after that, if the truth be told, I held 
them in for perhaps six days out of the week; the seventh they 
spent in the pen. Durin’ them six days I drilled ’em, an’ I drilled 
’em, an’ I drilled ’em, not to the manual so much as to the rough 
side o’ work. Seys I to them, seys I: 

“*This is the Philippine Islands, an’ I’ll be your Padre. For 
your penance ye’ll do two hours o’ trench diggin’, an’ if ye open 
yer mouth it’ll be three hours, or maybe T’ll see fit to double it.’ 
That was my method. But they liked me for it, they did; for 
one night they gave me a cordial invitation to share a drunk with 
"em, an’ Big Jim Weatherby said he’d stand my penance for me. 

“Then we got into a peaceful country. The natives had been 
bad enough, but powerful persuasion managed to quell about 
seven-eighths 0’ ’em. The rest laid off in the bush an’ took pot- 
shots at us. We endured a good bit o’ this sort o’ stuff, when 
one day there was quite a little muss at the village of El Pardo— 
some 0’ our boys hurt a bit, an’ the natives gettin’ uppish—so 
the general in command refuses any more men the privilege 0’ 
spendin’ their off time there. That natcherallvy caused some little 
discontent, ’cause the place we held down was dull enough. 
Anyway—no sooner than the order was given, T knowed we'd 
have trouble with Weatherby’s crowd. About two hours later 
when the sun was just "bout goin’ down, Big Jim looms up 
beside me, an’ asks if he can have a few words confidential-like 
I could smell his words all covered with native liquor, an’ I 
knew he had some ramblin’ yarn to tell. We went aside, an’ 
what do ye think he said? 

“ ‘Sergeant,’ seys he, ‘I wants ter tell ye the story o’ me life.’ 

“He meant it. I threw up me hands despairingly, an’ waved 
him away, but he wouldn’t go. He came back doggedly, an’ 
clung to me with his tremblin’ hands. Says he: 
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“Sergeant, the boys have come all this yer way for a little 
dance, an’ there’s one to be in that village tonight. Are ye goin’ 
to be a brute, an’ keep nine men from their pleasure, are ye? 
Just think how we’ve waited for that little step this way an’ 
that. If I could on’y tell ye, Sergeant, how we've waited, an’ 
how we've dreamed o’ it, an’ now ye say we'll have to miss it— 
Ohoo! Ohooo!’ an’ so he begins to blubber like a calf. I chased 
him away two or three times, but I couldn’t keep him off. He 
follered me aroun’ the camp, blubberin’ an’ raisin’ a lot o’ fuss. 
Some o’ the men began to think that I had robbed him, or maybe 
had put him diggin’ trenches forever. Anyway, that lasted for 
maybe an hour. He went away sobbin’. 

“Now the next thing I knowed, the fellars caught sight o’ 
the nine o’ ’em all clustered together off near the end o’ camp. 
Suddenly Weatherby steps to the front 0’ the gang an’ yells out: 

““Good-bye! We're goin’!’ an’ by jing, off they goes, runnin’. 
Half the regiment started after ’em. It was a stiff sprint, but in 
perhaps twenty minutes we had ’em nabbed, they bein’ sorter 
unsteady, ye know, from liquor. Back we dragged ’em, like 
nine beasts to the slaughter; fired ’em into the pen, which was a 
hut we had fixed up; locked the door; set a man afore it, an’ left 
‘em all weepin’ in disgrace. We thought that was the last o’ it. 
We hadn’t been used to such men, an’ we thought they’d be 
human. We didn’t know that such a little thing as a dance 
would draw men across the seas, make ’em turn deserters, make 
"em risk murder, betray their regiment, disgrace us all with their 
actions, just for the sake o’ a little jig-step. 

“But that night, mind sir, they sobered up a bit, an’ by jing! 
they tore down the door o’ the pen, an’ they nigh killed the 
sentry, an’ down through the camp they came, whoopin’ like 
wild men, off into the jungle, crashin’ an’ breakin’ things, straight 
for El Pardo, like a whirlin’ cyclone let loose. Up we starts, 
thinkin’ the whole population, with maybe Aggynaldo at their 
head, was upon us. 

“Then, we had to give up sleep an’ such things, an’ go huntin’ 
them fules. My company was the one selected to round ’em up, 
an’ off we went, slap-bang, after ’em. ‘ 

“It took us a long time to get down to El Pardo. Perhaps 
we missed the way—I don’t know—but anyway, by the time 
we did reach it a whole raft o’ things had happened. Weatherby 
an’ his crowd had burst upon them villagers like a whirlwind 
out o’ the dark. El Pardo, like all the rest o’ them towns, was 
built about a central plaza—quite a little place, ye know, a couple 
o’ palms in the center. Down at one end o’ it a small band o’ 
musicians were tootin’ on their flutes an’ twangin’ away at round- 
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bellied fiddles, an’ all the girls an’ fellars out in the center 
dancin’, 

“Whoop! an’ these lunatic cowpunchers were upon ’em. The 
dancin’ stopped, an’ the people huddled back to one side. But 
before the girls could get away, Weatherby grabs the purtiest— 
one, by the way, that he had been struck on when the boys were 
allowed to loaf there—an’ away he goes with her, sorter draggin’ 
her, ‘cause she was unwillin’. It took him ’bout two minutes 
to realize that the music had stopped—bein’ befuddled, ye 
know—but when he did, he let ’em hear him. 

“Why ain’t ye twangin’?’ he yelled fiercely. ‘Have we come 
all this way across the sea, made a heap o’ brag, lost nine jobs, 
an’ can’t find a fiddler? Play up on them machines, ye swine!’ 

“But the natives wouldn’t do it, an’ so Weatherby made a bolt 
for ’em, intendin’ to teach ’em better manners. The musicians 
fled for their miserable lives; the crowd began to grumble and 
murmur, but still kept crouched back afraid. Around and around 
the plaza the players dodged, Weatherby close behind ’em, 
pantin’ an’ laborin’ along like a weazy threshin’ machine. The 
other cowpunchers joined in the chase an’ away the whole crew 
went merrily, hare an’ hounds, staggerin’ an’ cursin’ an’ yellin’. 
It might have ended all right even then, had not one of the play- 
ers managed to stumble an’ to fall. Weatherby took advantage 
o’ this, an’ jumped on the fellar with his feet. The music man 
let out a squeal, an’ the crowd gave a terrible yell; a man close 
by fired a gun, an’ in two seconds the entire throng was like a 
flame. Shrieking in savage rage, they rushed upon the nine 
luckless an’ foolish drunkards. Out through the jungle the 
whole o’ ’em went. At the head o’ the village rabble ran a 
couple o’ devilish lookin’ chaps, an’ the outfit hootin’ like fog- 





horns an’ witches. Through the palms and dank vegetation 
they went gropin’ in the darkness; through a misty rice field 
they crashed their way and out into the moonlight. 

“Soon the hands o’ the mob were graspin’ like wolves’ teeth 
at the soldiers’ backs. The natives began to close in on the 
runnin’ men. In a moment there was a fierce tangle o’ fightin’ 
figures. A cowpuncher went down with three natives clingin’ 
to his throat like hungry hounds. One by one they were pulled 
squirmin’ to the ground, until at last Weatherby an’ one other, 
worn out an’ exhausted from runnin’, stopped back to back an’ 
tried to beat ’em off. They rushed in upon the two men like 
the waves o’anocean .. . . there was a surge, a flashin’ 0° 
blades in the moonlight, an’ a struggle. a 
“What then?” excitedly asked the crippled man. 

“Then . . . . we men came up out o’ the dark an’ shotted 
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‘em afew. We killed perhaps four, I think; the rest slunk away 
into the shadows.” 

“An’ Weatherby?” queried the lean chap. 

“He was holdin’ up the other man by the arm—half holdin’ 
him, ’cause the other chap had all sagged down at the knees, 
an’ Weatherby himself was wobblin’ to an’ fro. 

“What does this all mean?’ I asked him, stern-like. 

““Mean!’ gasped out Jim Weatherby, wavin’ his hand about 
him with the magnificent air o' a glorious drunk; ‘It means we've 
had our blamed fandango .... am’... . an’ by 
Gawd! Sergeant, we've paid the fiddler!’ 

“Then he turned roun’, waved his hand again, helplessly, 
weakly—the wounded chap slid down slowly—an’ Big Jim 
Weatherby, the cowpuncher, pitched out upon his face like a 
great clod o’ earth.” 

“An’ so,” ended the lean chap, huskily, “he’s six feet under!” 


Baltimore, M. D. 


MODERN SCYTHIANS. 
By ISABEL DARLING. 


HESE are they who come with their sharpened blades 
To strike at our cherished best, 


With a flash of steel and a whirr of wheels 

And never a pause to rest. 

O, a daring horde are these keen-eyed men 
Defying a nation’s wrath, 

With a careless greed or a hint of need 
Invading each forest path; 

And the ranks that wait are a noble race, 
More grand than the hosts of Gaul; 

With a forward leap and a strong, wide sweep 
These strike and the giants fall. 


O, men of the ax and the rending saws 
And ye of the laden ships, 

Give masterful heed to the future’s need! 
For fetters and chains and whips 

May pass with the hour but the slave of thirst 
And hungering want must die 

When the burning drouth from the torrid south 
Shall stifle his fainting cry. 

When the floods break loose and the fields are bare 
And herds seek in vain for shade, 

O, who would be then of these Scythian men 
Who carry the sharpened blade? 


Dimond, Cal. 
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LETTERS OF AN ARGONAUT. 


From August, 1849, to October, 1851. 
[ CONTINUED. ] 


N December 29, 1849, a Mr. Skinner arrived bringing 
proposals of limited partnership with the banking 
house of Willis & Co., his correspondents in Bos- 
ton. The possibilities of business in Sacramento 

were investigated. After a fortnight’s negotiation a 

counter proposition was submitted to the Boston 

house and ultimately accepted. Of this Mr. Wells 
writes: 

January 14, 1850: Our agreement for one year [to 
Jan. 1, 1851] is as follows: Willis & Co. enter the 
business as silent partners putting in a capital of $50,000, they 
to have one half the profits and I the other half, the style of the 
firm to be Wells & Co. . . . The law here will allow special 
partners taking an active share in the business, although this 
would not be permitted in Massachusetts, and therefore, of 
course, Mr. Skinner will remain here as an active partner. 

January 28, 1850. . . . Captain Greene has been with me till 
about a week since, when he left for the purpose of conducting 
a hotel here, called the Ward House. He is paid very liberally 
indeed, I think, viz: $1,000 per month or $12,000 a year, of course 
also having his room and board. . . . It was a most for- 
tunate thing for him when his company broke up, as it was for 
me when I bought off my connection with the Cheshire Company, 
although I did pay them quite a round sum for my freedom! 
[Capt. Greene kept the Ward House only a month and later 
returned to shipping]. . . . Mr. Moore and his sons ; 
have arranged our Post Office very well indeed, and our commun- 
ity are much indebted to them. They are very good friends of 
mine and I should enjoy their society very much had I time or 
thought for anything but business, business! This absorbs all 
else, almost, in this country of whirlpool excitement. I have 
boarded for the last few months with a Mrs. Meacham. 

Mr. Skinner boards with us. He and I now have a chamber over 

the office which we have fitted up comfortably, at least compara- 

tively so—our two clerks sleeping in the office. 

February 24, 1850: [Referring again to this chamber he says 
it] is papered and carpeted, the latter being quite a luxury in 
San Francisco. . . . I only wish a majority of those in this 
country were a quarter as well off, but this is far from being the 
case, a considerable portion of the emigration suffering much 
from privation and exposure and its almost sure attendant, sick- 
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ness. But do not be uneasy about my health. I am perfectly 
well and do not think the climate unhealthy for those who live 
temperately and take care of themselves as I do. 

March 28, 1850. [To Hamilton Willis, of Willis & Co., Bos- 
ton}. . . . Imever should (as I wrote you in my last letter), 
have sent you exchange instead of dust from choice, but be- 
cause I could procure no insurance which I had confidence in— 
and you say in your letter that three quarters of the insurance 
here is not worth a straw. . . . Were you here in person, 
I would cheerfully defer my opinion to yours in business matters. 
but you are not, and I think do not judge us rightly here. Our po- 
sition is a singular one, such as the world has never witnessed 
before ; and although I freely admit the value of correct business 
principles, yet I think in our position here we may sometimes be 
justified in departing somewhat from its strict rules. I cannot 
see that we differ much about business principles here except in 
the matter of loaning money. I really think that money can be 
loaned here on short time as safely as in Boston. We have men 
of substance and means here, and commercial houses of un- 
doubted responsibility connected with some of the oldest and 
most respectable firms in the United States and in Europe. Now 
in the face of a drain of some $10,000,000 during the past winter 
of gold dust, almost our only currency, and a complete non-inter- 
course with the mines—and also when you consider the new and 
untried state of things here—does it appear strange to you that 
some of these houses should occasionally want a temporary loan? 
This has been the case and still is to some extent; and conse- 
quently, there being no banks here, they come to us and others 
and pay us a large rate of interest, but only corresponding to the 
price of everything else in this country, and they always back it 
with good security, at least when they get it from us. You re- 
mark that everything here, at least the value of everything, de- 
pends upon dust or gold. This is true, therefore I reason that 
there is a real value in all kinds of property here, real as well as 
personal, because the most sceptical now are obliged to acknow!- 
edge that the supply of gold is inexhaustible, being, so far as 
has been explored, found in the bed of every river and the bowels 
of every mountain of Upper California, of course more or less 
abundant in different localities. There is no danger of exhaust- 
ing the supply of dust, and consequently on your own showing 
no danger of property of every description becoming valueless 
because it cannot be carried away. From appearances at pres- 
ent in regard to immigration to this country, most descriptions 
of goods will be needed for consumption here. Also we occasion- 
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ally loan money on security which I think you would yourself 
approve of; for instance we have today loaned $6,000 at ten per 
cent per month on a single lump of gold in its native state weigh- 
ing some 23 pounds and for which its present owner paid $10,- 
ooo. This is a rare case to be sure; but it is not rare to lend on 
security we consider equally sound. . . . We certainly in- 
tend to be very careful. . . . Without boasting, I think I 
can say that I do not need either your name or your capital or 
your credit to enable me to get along here, although perhaps I 
might be glad to be assisted by all three. . . . [Of his busi- 
ness correspondence this letter and one other alone are known 
to exist. To his wife he wrote:] 

March 30, 1850. . . . I have made a journey up into the 
mining region of the country for some hundreds of miles, it be- 
ing the first time I have been absent from my office here for 
three hours at a time since I have been in the country, and I 
have experienced great benefit from the change of air and scene, 
for though my general health was good, still I had got worn 
down with such constant and unremitting application to busi- 
ness. I saw nothing in the valley of the Sacramento which leads 
me the less to desire a speedy return to that of our own beautiful 
Connecticut, notwithstanding the gradual approach to the lofty 
summits of the Sierra Nevada forever clothed in their white rai- 
ment, was grand and sublime beyond description; bevond this 
sublimity, however, and the interest attached to its mineral re- 
sources, there is nothing inviting so far as I could judge, to the 
upper country: the vallevs of the Sacramento, Feather and Yuba 
rivers are vast and rich but almost wholly incapable of cultiva- 
tion, from their being subject to inundations and only fit for 
grazing lands at certain seasons of the year. They are conse- 
quently wholly uninhabited, and you travel for miles on these 
rivers without meeting with a vestige of former civilization; 
but now and then you see perched on the banks a new tent or 
hut, inhabited by one of the universal Yankee nation. But it ap- 
pears to me that even this persevering race must vet sick of their 
location before long: for to my eyes it has a most dreary and for- 
bidding aspect. The particulars of this short trip I will reserve 
for our amusement on my return, and I think some of its scenes 
among the rarest specimens of the ludicrous that I ever wit- 
nessed. 

May 13, 1850. . . . We have had another great fire here, 
[May 4] three whole squares being entirely burnt over, and some 
$3,000,000 of property destroyed: it commenced very near the 
same place as the one we had last December [14] but was much 
more destructive. We had another very narrow escape, our of- 
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fice being on fire several times, but was at last saved by the 
greatest exertions. As by the former fire, so in this, we have es- 
caped loss as by a miracle. Wells & Co. will not lose a cent, but 
I had outstanding on my own account a mortgage on a house 
burnt on which there may be some loss, although the man who 
owns the house has gone right on with his business and I think 
cannot fail of doing well and will pay me all up. This fire I 
think very well illustrates the character of San Francisco; many 
people have lost all they had, some $1,000 and from that up to 
$100,000, but they don’t fail, because they in most instances owe 
no money, indeed I have heard of no failure since the fire—and 
they are not discouraged, because they do not compute their 
losses by so many thousand dollars but only that they have 
lost so much time, say a month, or six, or a year as the case may 
be; they are feeling quite sure they can make up their losses in 
that time. This fire occurred on the 4th inst., and the ground 
burnt over is nearly half covered with buildings already, and in 
a fortnight you will hardly know we have had a fire here at all. 
On the corner opposite our office they have commenced build- 
ing today, and the owner told me the contractor has agreed to 
have the building, 20 by 4o feet, two stories, finished ready for 
him to occupy by Saturday night. Verily this is a fast country 
at all events! 

June 16, 1850. . . . We have just again passed through 
another fiery ordeal ; four entire squares of the most densely pop- 
ulated part of our city are in ashes, but four buildings being left 
standing; about 300 stores and buildings are burnt and the loss 
of property variously estimated at from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
I think the former sum, however, the nearest the truth. 

This time we did not escape. Our office was burnt, but we saved 
everything of value, losing only our office fixtures, valued at some 
$200, more or less. The damage by change of location and detri- 
ment to business is more serious, but this is nothing when put in 
the scale of the general calamity. We consider ourselves among 
the most fortunate. In any other place in the world these con- 
tinued disasters would prove most ruinous to business, but here 
there seems a recuperative energy in the community absolutely 
astonishing. No man despairs or is discouraged, although he has 
lost everything, but instantly begins to repair his losses. For in- 
stance, the fire broke out at 7:30 o’clock in the morning [June 
14]. In one hour our office was in flames, at 10 o’clock we could 
estimate the probable extent of the fire. At 11 o’clock we had 
hired another office and by 4 o'clock p. m. we had carpenters at 
work, our new office was fixed up with counters, etc., and we 
were again at work serving our customers with bills of exchange 
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and money. I do not mention this as at all extraordinary, but 
only as instancing the spirit which animates us all here. There 
was a building nearly opposite our old office, two stories, 25 by 
40 feet. This was of course [burned] Friday forenoon. Last even- 
ing, Saturday, I went by there and they had all the timbers and 
lumber on the ground for a new building and the foundation 
and first floor all laid. In five days more the contractors have 
agreed the building shall be finished. There are a great number 
of examples of this kind which shows the spirit which actuates 
all classes here, and losses which in other countries would drive 
men to despair here only stimulate them to greater exertions 
and industry, which are almost certain to meet their reward. 

We now intend to buy a lot of land and build a fireproof 
banking house and have made an offer for the lot where our late 
office stood [corner of Clay and Montgomery streets] which, 
I think, will be accepted. 

June 29, 1850. . . . We have bought the lot on which 
our office stood before the late fire and are erecting a fireproof 
banking house. [It cost, with land, $116,000.] As soon as we 
get the first story finished so that we can move in I shall start for 


home [for a long promised visit]. I shall then feel a degree of 
security in leaving the business which I have never felt before. 
I think this will be done in four or five weeks. . . . Mrs. 


R, takes washing for Mr. Skinner and myself by which she makes 
from $8 to $12 a week. I lent her $75 to buy a cooking stove. 

Miss Eastman proposed to enter one of the hospitals 
here to tend the sick. Such angels of mercy are much needed 
here, for the sick suffer more than can be expressed for want of 
attendance. 

July 15, 1850. [In speaking of his approaching visit to his 
tamily in New England he says:] We are arranging the busi- 
ness as well as we can for my absence, but it is constantly in- 
creasing and its magnitude is startling even to me, who have 
grown up with it. 

July 31, 1850. . . . We are building the finest structure 
in California, and as good a one as can be constructed in any 
country, completely fireproof. We have a beautiful banking 
room, certainly equal to any one in Boston. 

[A letter of August Ist to Hamilton Willis, of Willis & Co., 
his Boston correspondents, states that Wells & Co. have remitted 
(presumably during July) “Gold dust to N. Y., $91,125; to Lon- 
don, $13,500; gold quartz specimen, $3,330; sundry drafts, etc., 
$4,440,” and had drawn drafts for $92,089.66, which gives an idea 
of the extent to which a business could be developed from “prac- 
tically nothing” by a stranger in San Francisco in less than a 
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year. In this connection it may not be without interest to note 
that in the course of the letters thus far, Mr. Wells names 
eighteen persons in San Francisco whom he or his wife had 
known, or known of, in New England. To this list subsequent 
letters add fourteen names more. 

Mr. Wells left San Francisco for New York, via Panama, on 
August 15, 1850. Returning from New York on November 26, 
1850, accompanied by his brother Edwin R. Wells, afterward of 
Beach, Wells & Co., bankers in Sacramento, he reached Chagres 
on December 10, and Panama on December 16. As his experi- 
ences on the Isthmus must have been those of many old Cali- 
fornians they may fitly find place here. He writes from Panama:] 

December 16, 1850. We left Chagres on Sunday last [Dec. 
10] in a small dirty launch, and after getting about 30 miles the 
machinery gave out, and we had to take to boats, sleeping two 
nights on the river, but at length arrived at Gorgona, dirty and 
hungry; we started from there on Friday [Dec. 13] under a pre- 
tense that the road was good, but were three days on the road of 
thirty miles, with nothing to eat but two eggs apiece, and a small 
piece of bread; I never saw or conceived anything like the mud. 
For about three quarters of the way the mules sank every step 
from a foot to a foot and a half deep, and were absolutely mired 
a great number of times; some of the ladies you envied so much 
were on the road at the same time, although somewhat behind us, 
and I never pitied any persons so much in my life; I would not 
have had you there for all the gold in California; they were 
thrown from their horses (which they were obliged to ride 
astride) some dozen times or more into the mud, and such look- 
ing sights as they, and indeed we all were when we got in, I 
think you never saw. . . . It has rained every day more 
or less since we arrived at Chagres. I shall sail in the morning 

leaving Mr. S. to look after the baggage which has not 
yet arrived. I hope we shall not lose it altogether. . . . I 
am surprised that we are all well. [Evidently he did not then 
known the incubating time of Chagres fever, but in a letter of 
January 14, 1851, from San Francisco, he tells how both he and 
his brother were sick on the voyage, his friends at one time 
hardly expecting his recovery. He reached San Francisco on 
January 8, too weak to walk ashore, but had a rapid convalesc- 
ence, as did his brother also. “There were,” he writes, “about 
thirty cases of fever on the ‘Antelope’ and forty-five on the “Ten- 
nessee.’”’ Few who spent those two niglits in boats on the Cha- 
gres can have escaped. In San Francisco he reports “some few 
cases of cholera, and in Sacramento it has been quite fatal.”] 


[To be continued. } 
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THE DAVIDSON POCKET. 
By IDA ALEXANDER. 


N THE beginning they “peeled poles” to “grub-stake” 
themselves. They had figured out just how much it 
would take to procure the necessary supplies. Two 
hundred feet at a cent a foot (supposed to be a fair 
day’s work) was clearly two dollars. 

“IT can peel two hundred and take it easy, father,” 
said Bill Davidson, the younger. 

“Well, I dunno jest what I kin calkilate on,” said old 
Davidson, removing the short, black pipe from his 
mouth. “I seldom calkilate—jest do the best I kin.” 

The younger Bill fidgeted. 

“Can you do half, father? Because if you can make one a day, 
and I two, in a month and a half we'll have enough. We don’t 
need to eat very much.” 

“T don’t like to count ahead, Bill. Something surely happens 
when you do—but I'll do the best I kin.” 

The old man was right. Each did his best, but as their hopes 
neared fruition, a careless turn of the axe struck Bill in the knee, 
necessitating a “lay off,” and the little hoard quickly vanished. 

“*Seems like I don’t get on so well, Bill, when you aint there,” 
remarked the old man to the convalescent. “I dunno, but I don’t 
fancy Henry fora pardner. He takes ’em jest as they come, but 
you always left me the best ones. I could make better time.” 

“Well, father, of course Henry wouldn’t care like I do,” Bill 
answered, gently. 

Before the injured knee was quite mended, Bill was peeling 
poles again. So well, and to such advantage did they work, that 
in a month the necessary money was again due, and they started 





to “the store” for supplies. 

“Better get a little brandy, Bill,” whispered the old man, nudg- 
ing him, as one by one he heard the necessary articles called off. 
“We might be took sick in one o’ them gulches and have an 
awful time.” 

“I promised mother I wouldn’t touch it,” Bill whispered back. 

“Well, I didn’t promise.” 

“Father!” 

“T said I wouldn’t except in case of sickness, and this is for 
sickness,” argued the old man. 

So the black bottle was added to their list, and as each took 
his load, Bill noticed with what care the father held it. It wasn’t 
enough for a long debauch, but the old man made the best of it, 
even covering his lapse by screaming, “Cramp! cramp!” in the 
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night before he sought the cure. As Bill heard the scream of 
pain change to hilarity, and then to sulky silence, he guessed at 
the task before him. 

One dollar and a half of their precious money wasted—worse 
than wasted—and there at home, waiting for the finding of the 
“pocket,” was the white-faced mother, the young-old sisters, 
and some one else—some one who would always be young and 
beautiful in Bill’s eyes. 

At prospecting the old man was at his best. He it was whose 
older and more experienced eye discerned the formation where 
the precious metal was most apt to lie. And he, whose magnify- 
ing glass discovered “color” in a hopeless looking “pan.” 

“T’d rather see it this way, Bill, than too much at first,” he 
explained to his son. “Jest enough to promise more. Them 
little bunches of six bits and a dollar don’t amount to nothing.” 
However, when “little bunches” came, his pleasure was almost 
childish. 

“We're makin’, Bill; we’re makin’. By and by we'll strike a 
big pocket.” He stopped to scratch his head, embarrassedly. 
“T’m thinkin’, Bill, to take a walk over to the store tonight. 
Sugar’s runnin’ low, and I always think a heap o’ sugar.” 

“Let me go, father. It’s too long a tramp for you,” pleaded 
Bill. 

“Don’t you think your father’s petered,” he said, crossly. “It 
beats all how children’s gittin’. Why, when I wuz a boy I’d no 
more talked like that to my father.” 

“Why, father, I only said—” 

“Taint what you say, Bill, it’s what you mean. You can 
beat me peelin’ poles, but when it comes to prospectin’, why you 
ain’t in it, and I’ll follow my prospect till it runs up a pine tree. 
Same way hiking—I’m a hard man to beat.” 

So the little “bunches” were tied in a red bandana handker- 
chief, and Bill watched his father and the sun disappear over the 
hill at the same time. 

“Tt means bad luck,” he said to himself, and then laughed at his 
superstition. After supper he sat in the cabin door, listening 
long into the night for his father’s step, but it did not come. 

In the morning he was at work early, “panning out.” Some- 
where near a frog began, “Struck it! Struck it!” 

“There’s luck for us now,” said Bill, working with redoubled 
zeal. When he saw his father coming he ran to meet him. 

“Father, father, we’re nearly on the pocket. Every pan’s get- 
ting heavier, and there’s a frog somewhere in here saying, “Struck 
it! Struck it!” 

The old man nodded solemnly. “Bill, I believe we hev. Let’s 
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make as good a showin’ as we kin, Bill,” he added, taking off his 
coat, “for there’s a—a friend of mine comin’ out to look at us 
working’.” 

“Who is he, sir!” queried Bill, interestedly—friends were not 
plentiful. 

“Why it—it ain’t a he—it’s a she 

“Oh!” said Bill. 

After a while she came, or rather two of them, gaudily dressed, 
with a bold, steady stare beneath which the boy's clear eyes fell. 
The old man was hospitality itself. He straightened himself up, 
twirled the ends of his moustache, and insisted on cooking for 
and waiting on his guests. 

“We're doin’ well here, Bill and me,” he observed, confiden- 
tially. He lifted up one of the planks of the cabin, reached down 
and drew up a tin tobacco box. 

“This may be said to ben made in one day,” pointing proudly 
to the little heap of gold. ‘Not a day, neither, but a mornin’. 
Bill done it. I wuz so tuk up with your comin’, I ain’t done 
much.” 

“*Tain’t much, is it, Bill?” 

“It’s a growin’ pile,” he answered. “It'll be a thousand before 
the end of the week if it keeps up.” 

“O-h! Then, Bill, you'll treat?” 

“Certain, sure,” he said, lowering his voice. 

After his visitors had departed, with many promises to come 
again, the old man fell to work as industriously as any one could 
have desired. 

“Them wuz nice girls,” he remarked. 

“Girls!” echoed Bill. 

“Compared to me, son; compared to me. I’m an old man, but 
like young folks.” 

“I don’t think they were young, father,” said Bill. 

They worked till too dark to see. 

“It’s ben a good day, Bill,” the old man observed as they 
measured the gold at night. “A few more pans like them, and 
we can get your mother here and the girls—and Jennie.” 

“God grant it, father,” said the boy, solemnly. 

The next few days were days of excitement. The vein seemed 
inexhaustible—every pan was heavy with gold. Their simple 
dreams were changing to those of splendor. Then, with the 
caprice always shown by the precious metal, it dwindled— 
dwindled—stopped ! 

“But we have enough, father, more than enough to make us 
comfortable—bring mother and the girls—” 

“And Jennie!” 





a lady, Bill.” 


— 
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“And Jennie,” echoed the boy. 
“Bill,” said the father at nearly nightfall. “I ben thinkin’— 


ye didn’t say nothin’, but you knew I didn’t get no sugar that 


night.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Well, it’s really out now, and I think a heap o’ sugar. If you 
wouldn’t mind to go after it—” 

“T,” said Bill, joyfully. 

“Yes, you. I’m—I’m gittin’ old fer trampin’ and no mistake. 
Don’t try coming back tonight—put up at Johnson’s. Them 
woods is full of wild animals—promise you won’t come, Bill.” 

“Why, not if it'll worry you, father.” 

“It would, it would nearly kill me. I hate you to go, but I 
think a heap o’ sugar.” 

It was early the next morning when Bill came whistling over 
the hill—much earlier than the old man had come. He had the 
load swung over his back. To the sugar he had added such things 
as the old man liked—even a couple of cans of condensed milk. 

“For father ought to have everything when he staid home,” he 
said to himself. 

The father was up and the cabin in order. 

“Well, Bill, here you air, here you air,” he began, 
for a dozen I'll be bound. You ain’t extravagant, oh, no!” 

“T got a lot of things, father, but I’ve still got some of the 


gold,” answered the boy. 

“Well, it do beat all what an old head you’ve got on young 
shoulders. I'll bet you didn’t buy nothing for yourself.” 

“No, I didn’t. You know, father—maybe you'll laugh at me— 
but every time [ opened the handkerchief, mother was looking 


‘ 


‘with food 


at me—and Jennie.” 

The old man cleared his throat. “You're a good boy, Bill. Did 
you have breakfast?” 

“No. You see, father—I thought I’d wait.” 

“And save the price?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Did you mail your mother’s letter?” 

“—o” 

“Well, there’ll be excitement when she gits it. She’s waited a 
long time, but it’s come at last.” 

He now turned his attention to the purchases, smiling as he 
opened package after package—all things he liked and had 


missed. 
“It do beat all, Bill, what bargains you made. I believe I'll 


feed again.” 
“Do, father. First I'll put this away. I’m anxious till it’s with 
the rest.” 
He pulled up the plank and groped down with his rough hands. 
“Come on, Bill,” said the old man, impatiently. “The coffee’s 


poured—with milk in it.” 
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“You moved it, father?” he said at last, jumping up from his 
fruitless search. 

“No.” 

Then down on his knees again, digging in the clammy soil, 
with his long, nervous fingers, tearing up plank after plank. The 
old man took the alarm and helped pull up the rotten boards. 
Nothing! 

“Father!” said the boy at last. 

It was like a cry. 

“T dunno—I dunno, Bill. Lord, it’s hard, but I never teched 
it—that I’ll swear.” 

“Were you here all the time?” 

“All the time.” 

“And there was no one else?” said the boy, accusingly. “Oh, 
father!” 

“There—there—wuz some—one—else—Bill.” 

“Who?” 

“Them—girls.” 

“That painted Jezebel! My mother’s money! God forgive 
you, father, but I never will.” 

Through the open door came the sound of the friendly frog, 
still crying near the worked-out pocket, “Struck it! Struck it!” 

The old man rose up noiselessly, and threw the canned milk 
at him; but the boy covered his shamed, despairing face with 
his hands. 


Millbrae, Cal. 





AT DUSK. 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH. 


oT WILIGHT, then dusk, long silences and thoughts of you; 

The little waves low plashing on the pebbly shore, 
The distant ocean’s muffled drowsy roar, 

And soft, low, trailing mist the earth’s brown bosom o’er, 

Wild birds call home their nestlings to their breast, 

I, only, yearning—vague—with deep unrest. 

Home from the ocean’s endless voyage wide, 

The slow, dark, ever-murmuring, restless tide 

Breaks in swift kisses on the warm beach-side. 

Only my heart’s great empty call 

Echoes the deep night’s solemn fall. 

Silent my heart, as some deserted nest 

Wherein the fledgelings never more shall rest. 

Then lo, you come! Swift tender radiance falls around; 

I only know of peace, supreme, profound. 

Glad silence fills the night’s great star-lit dome, 

For thou art home! 


National City, Cal. 
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A DESERT BLOSSOM. 
By JOHN HAROLD HAMLIN. 


HE gray, castellated butte threw a welcome 
shade over the low, rambling house, the 
shed-like barn and half the big corral. A 
bunch of ponies were listlessly grouped in 
the shaded corner of the corral, their heads 
hung low in characteristic cattle-pony pose. 

Gladding, the overseer for the Humboldt County 

cattle kings, sat in the doorway, his right foot 

swathed in arnica-stained bandages. Within the 

house half a dozen vaqueros were enjoying a quiet game 
of draw-poker, and at one end of the house, beneath an arbor, 
over which climbed a carefully nursed hop-vine, Blossom, 

Gladding’s daughter and only child, was talking in Spanish to 

a middle-aged Mexican woman. 

A dry wind whistled softly around the butte, shriveling the 
hop leaves and swirling up the loose dust. Brush-covered 
plains extended away out to the sinuously twisting Humboldt 
River, where five thousand cattle cropped the fast disappearing 
grasses that looked brown and sere along the river’s course. 
Faintly outlined hills circled the expanse of grazing grounds 
which were crackling in odd little geometrical figures as the last 
drop of moisture evaporated under the withering influence of 






sun and wind. 

Gladding’s experienced eye swept over the blistering land- 
scape. The unusually dry season would drive the herd into 
the stream-fed canons a month earlier this year, and he realized 
that the move must be made soon. 

“Boys, you had better round up those cattle tomorrow, and 
push on to the mountains with them. The plains and meadows 
are no more than a desert by now, and getting drier every day.” 

The card game, which had been dragging somewhat, abruptly 
ceased ; the cowboys shoved back their stools with a great racket, 
trooped out of the house to the merry time of their jingling 
spurs and stood around their “boss” awaiting further orders. 

“Yes, you must drive them up tomorrow. Split the herd in 
half; three of you take one bunch over to Hunter Creek Caijion, 
the rest of you drive the other bunch out on Star Flat. I guess 
I can manage to drive the grub-wagon on ahead. Sorry I can’t 
ride with you boys, but the foot won’t let me.” 

As the vaqueros were conversing with Gladding, a gray horse 
topped a low hill about a mile to the west and approached the 
big butte at a swinging lope. 
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“That’s Willard’s pony, sure enough,” said one of the cow- 
boys. “And Willard, too; for he lets nobody ride Cognac but 
himself and Blossom, as you all know.” 

The gray pony soon cantered up the sloping path that led to 
the butte. Willard greeted his comrades, dismounted, and after 
relieving Cognac of saddle and bridle turned him into the corral 
with the other ponies. 

Ben Willard was a lithe, well-built fellow, twenty-four years 
old, a general favorite amongst the stock-men, both employers 
and employees, and a rattling good rider. 

“How’s the feed down there?” asked Gladding. 

“Pretty scant picking, Mr. Gladding. It can’t last much 
longer.” 

“Well, we were just planning to drive the herd into the cajions. 
We start at three in the morning.” 

Willard nodded his approval in an uninterested fashion, for 
his attention became centered upon a ribbon fluttering through 
the thin foliage of the hop-vine arbor. An eager expression lighted 
up his tanned face, and making an excuse of being thirsty, he 
struck off toward the tiny well behind the house and hastened 
into the arbor. Blossom arose with a great show of surprise, 
and to his, “How are you, Blossom?” she exclaimed: “Why, Ben, 
I thought you were down on the river!” 

“I was a few hours back, but here I am, and aren’t you glad 
to see a fellow?” 

“Oh yes, Ben, and how is Cognac?” 

If Ben hadn't loved the gray pony so well he might have grown 
jealous at this sudden and impersonal query of the naive Blos- 
som. 

“Fine as silk, girl. Say, can’t you ship Rosita there into the 
house? I’ve got something to tell you.” 

Rosita, who professed to understand not one word of English, 
calmly picked up her lace-work, and ambled good naturedly out 
of the arbor. 

“Oh, Blossom, it’s too good to be true! I tell you I am a rich 
man!” 

“Rich! You? Ben, what’s too good to be true?” 

“Cast your eyes on these and then on me, Benjamin Willard, 
and behold riches and a rich man!” 

The excited youth drew several pieces of rock from his pockets 
and threw them into Blossom’s lap. The girl examined them 
minutely. Ben frequently brought in quartz samples, and had 
taught her how to distinguish the presence of some of the best 
known metals, he himself being an enthusiastic mineralogist. 

“These are gold specimens. I can see free gold sticking out 
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here and here!” cried Blossom, glad that she could recognize 
their value so readily. 

“Gold? I should remark! Girl, girl,” Ben’s voice sank to a 
whisper, “did you ever hear of the ‘Lost Judith’ mine? The 
ledge that hundreds of prospectors have hunted for ever since 
those fabulous assays, made by the original discoverer, set Ne- 
vada wild? Some have found it since by merest accident, only to 
lose it; and once lost could never find it again. These samples 
I knocked off the ‘Lost Judith’ this very day. Girl, no more 
riding for me; I can go back to civilization once more, pro- 
viding—” 

“Oh, Ben, I am glad, but are you sure it’s the ‘Lost Judith’; 
and you, too, won’t lose it again, will you?” 

“Lose it? I guess not. I have the spot mapped out in my 
brain so clearly that I could go to it in the dark.” Dropping his 
voice to a whisper again, “Girl, it’s not more than a mile from 
this very butte! Millionaire Willard! Whoop!” 

Ben let out a lusty yell to relieve some of his pent-up elation. 
Blossom jumped to her feet, a merry light sparkling in her eyes, 
and the two performed a lively fandango under the vine-covered 
arbor. 

In the gray of three o’clock next morning, the butte head- 
quarters bustled with activity. Horses were deftly roped and 
quickly saddled; spurs clinked, ponies snorted, and the pale 
stars shed a dim light over the sullen butte and the vast Nevada 
desert. From the kitchen came the clattering of dishes, and a 
fragrant coffee-aroma stole out on the still, dry, night air. 

Blossom and Rosita had breakfast prep-red by the time the 
cowboys finished saddling their ponies, and in the candle-lit 
dining room breakfast disappeared in much shorter time than it 
required to get it. The noisy vaqueros stamped out to their 
horses, mounted, uttered a chorus of “ki-yips” and clattered off 
toward the winding Humboldt. No one observed Willard linger 
a moment at the kitchen door, except Rosita, who didn’t count— 
and Blossom, who did. 

“Girl, your answer?” 

“I don’t know, Ben. Oh, wait till you come back, Ben. Wait 
till then!” 

“You don’t love me? Think of my prospects—the ‘Lost 
Judith.’ ” 

“I do, and that’s why I want time. Why should that make a 
difference? You'll be back in a week. Good bye, Ben, good bye!” 

“Good bye, girl.” Ben vanished around the house, and was 
soon hurrying after the galloping squad a half mile ahead. An 
hour later Mr. Gladding drove off to the north with the four- 
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horse grub-wagon, leaving Rosita and Blossom the sole occu- 
pants of the butte colony. 

The gray of morning took on pearly tints, the blurred circle 
of hills turned purple and gold; the sun crouched just behind 
the far, brown range, then dashed up in full splendor, and for 
half an hour Aurora was sublime even on this expanse of desert 
plains and barren mountains. Soon heat rays shimmered, locusts 
beg2n to drone, and another glaring hot forenoon drew its slow 
way on to the drying afternoon winds. 

Blossom scanned the far off-line of the Humboldt’s course— 
the glass brought nearer a dark blur which slowly moved towards 
the northern mountains. Now a white cloud of dust enveloped 
the creeping mass; now the dust rolled back and she could dis- 
tinguish individual creatures in the herd of five thousand cattle. 

Higher mounted the sun up the arched blue of the heavens; 
pillars of dust whirled about in wraith-like dances; the herd 
split in two and each division branched off on diverging trails 
to the mountains. A projecting shoulder of the dun mountains 
hid from view both herds: the sun entered on its downward 
trend; shadows crept out from the butte and grew longer and 
longer. Rosita snored gently as she enjoyed her siesta. Blossom 
busied herself between a novel and the glittering gold quartz 
from the fabulous “Lost Judith” ledee, and dreamed day-dreams 
similar to those of any normal, healthy American lass. 

And so the days passed uneventfully until a week had slipped 
by. On the seventh day Mr. Gladding returned with the empty 
grub-wagon. Blossom ran to meet him, clambered up on the 
seat, and after kissing “my dear daddykins,” took the reins from 
his hands and drove the broncos at a fast clip up the last stretch 
of road. 

“Where’s Willard?” inquired Gladding. 

“Ben? Why he hasn’t been here. I thought he went up with 
the cattle?” 

“So he did, but he started six hours ahead of me. He should 
have been here this morning. Blossom looked puzzled, but said 
blithely: “Oh, I suppose he’s prospecting as usual.” 

Ben failed to arrive until dusk. He rode up in a tired, dis- 
tracted manner, quite different from his usual gay entry. He 
was dusty, worn and dejected—his appearance would indicate 
that he had trudged afoot the entire distance from Star Flat. His 
“Hello” lacked a joyous note. 

“What's up, Willard?” asked Gladding. 

“Nothing, sir, only feel fagged out, that’s all. 

He told Blossom a different story when the two happened to 
find themselves alone in the arbor. “Just my ill-fated luck, girl! 


” 
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Of course my prospects couldn’t remain bright for more than a 
week at a stretch.” 

“What is it, Ben?” 

“That elusive mine—the ‘Lost Judith’ has vanished com- 
pletely.” 

“What? You have lost it, too?” 

“It seems so, but don’t give up yet. I shall look for it all day 
to-morrow.” 

If Ben had not been so down-hearted, so wearily disconsolate, 
he might have discovered something far dearer than a fabulously 
rich gold mine in the tender light that melted Blossom’s brown 
eyes. A week’s absence had taught the girl many things. But 
the youth failed to read her thoughts; the maid—like many 
another—remained silent, and once more the “what-might-have- 
been” hovered and passed by two of God’s children. 

The men were to stay twenty-four hours at the butte, then 
back to the mountain camps with a fresh supply of provisions. 
Willard packed the wagon in a hurry next morning: this accom- 
plished, he struck out, on foot, in a northwesterly direction: for 
what purpose he knew, as did Blossom, but not even Gladding 
was a sharer in this secret of the latest claimant of the “Lost 
Judith.” 

“No, Blossom. The cattle are grazing down this way; we 
move them farther north next week. Are you afraid to stay 
here alone for a couple of weeks longer?” 

“Not at all, daddy, when T have Rosita with me.” 

“You’re a brave daughter, mv little Blossom.” 

“And how many times have you told me that a daughter of 
the West should be brave. daddy?” 

“Well, well, that’s so. Now T wish vou would ride over to the 
north shed and brine me the two bridles that are there. The boys 
need a couple of extra ones prettv badly.” 

Blossom gladly complied. She was longing for a ride, and 
Cognac looked fresh and eager for a brisk jaunt as she called 
him to the corral bars. 

Gladding watched his motherless daughter with adoring eyes 
as she cantered by. Cognac threw up his head, sniffing the air 
suspiciously as he struck a swinging lone over the brush-covered 
foothills. A threatening thundercloud hune over the purple 
mountains to the north. Lightning shot forth in jagged streaks, 
and solid shafts of rain poured down from distinctlv separate por- 
tions of the cloud. It was one of those peculiar storms that 
spring up suddenly throughout Nevada, and send down sheets 
of rain in one locality while the sun shines brightly within a mile 
of the storm-center. 
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Blossom halted Cognac on a small hill and gazed, enraptured 
and awed, at the lowering cloud, the dense columns of rain and 
the vivid forks of lightning. She heard a dull, rumbling roar— 
like a continuous peal of low thunder. She grew alarmed. Cog- 
nac uttered a frightened whinny. ‘he rumbling increased in 
volume, and suddenly a hundred madly-running steers emerged 
from the mouth of a cafion barely a mile away—more following. 
Hundreds and hundreds of crazed animals dashed down the 
sloping ravine. Another bunch roared over the hill’s crest. Still 
more poured out of an adjacent arroyo. The whole five thousand 
head appeared to be in that terrible stampede from the storm- 
visited mountain fastnesses. 

Cognac quivered in every muscle, yet Blossom was fascinated 
by the sight. She knew the maddened brutes would sweep down 
the wide valley below her and on to the Humboldt River, so she 
felt safe on her high vantage-point. 

No human power could check that frenzied mass. Nearer 
rolled the panic-stricken body of thundering hoofs and tossing 
horns. Blossom felt a sickening sensation steal over her; she 
turned her eyes away and stared out on the desert—on the 
parched plains that would be soon ground to powder by twenty 
thousand pounding hoofs. 

Her startled eyes beheld a sight that seemed to sear her very 
brain. ‘There in the direct pathway of that awful stampede was 
a human being—a man! Ben searching for the “Lost Judith!” 
“Oh, God, merciful God, protect him!” The cry issued involun- 
tarily from Blossom’s agonized lips. 

In a few moments, before her very vision, the man she loved 
would be trampled into “bleeding jelly’—those two words 
flashed through Blossom’s brain as once spoken by her father in 
describing a man overtaken by stampeding cattle. 

“Ben, dear heart!” <A tearless sob wrung the girl’s heart; 
she looked back at the on-rushing herd—nearer, horribly near! 
With a nervous bound Cognac covered twenty feet down the 
hill. Blossom lashed him with her quirt, a thing she had never 
before used on Ben’s prized gray. Down, down bolted the cow- 
pony; brush, rocks, gullies were insignificant obstacles to the 
steel-muscled bronco. The hill’s base was reached in marvelous 
time; nearer roared that apalling brute-avalanche, but on sped 
horse and rider, a hundred yards before. 

Ben Willard heard the muttering rumblings and thought them 
distant thunder. When they grew louder he understood and gave 
himself up as lost, for the stampede had rounded the last obscur- 
ing buttress and bore down on him with the velocity of an ex- 
press train, and in constantly widening lines. 
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Such a death! His inevitable doom seemed a monstrous night- 
mare, too ghastly to be true. Then the pony appeared—another 
dream figure—flying like a gray meteor. And a girl riding him! 
He was surely dreaming—crazy! 

He stood mute and motionless, staring at the apparitions. A 
cry, “Ben, Ben!” clear above the din of stamping hoofs, reached 
his ears. 

“My God, it’s Blossom! It’s Cognac! Oh, fool, fool that I am 
to kill her and Cognac and myself this way!” 

Dripping with sweat, Cognac pressed his muzzle against Ben 
in dumb recognition. “Up behind, quick!” shouted Blossom; 
still dazed he obeyed. 

Not another word was spoken, but on sped the beautiful gray 
with his double burden, before that crashing sea of horns and 
grinding hoofs. ‘To the left he ran, gradually, fearfully, yet more 
and more to the left; the heads of the leading steers touch his 
flanks, but still the cow-pony swerves to the left, firmly guided 
by Blossom. The noble gray falters, he feels a reassuring hand 
on his bridle and recovers himself. Again he staggers, but it 
doesn’t matter now; the thundering herd surges by, Cognac 
barely moves with the outer flank of the stampede. Swiitly the 
wild thousands rush past them; thick clouds of dust rise and en- 
velop the roaring mass. Straggling, bellowing hundreds lope 
blindly in the rear of the distant van-guard—and Cognac, Blos- 
som and Ben are safe on the quivering desert. 

Ben slides to the ground; Blossom, white as death, falls limply 
into his strong arms, and great, rending sobs shake the youth’s 
body as heaven-sent rain drops fall upon the girl’s up-turned 
face and bring her back to life. 

“Ben, dear heart, are you safe?” 

“Darling, oh, darling girl, why did you risk your precious life 
for me?” 

“Ah, love, can’t you guess?” 

And out there on the desert their troth is plighted directly 
over the sand-concealed ledge of the “Lost Judith” mine; but 
the sweetest face in the world blinds Ben’s eyes to sordid things, 
and another “what-might-have-been” hovers and passes by these 
two miraculously-saved and supremely-happy mortals. 





Reno, Nevada. 




































The triumphant election of the Douglas $3 Shoe to be gyrop 
governor of Massachusetts opens unsuspected vistas of ULTRA 


a me Cc DAM 
political preferment for them that have no objection to — 


make manifesto of their faces. Why should we elect men “sight 
unseen,” an they were pigs in a poke? Let us rather save our 
ballots for the tf. statesman who gives us his face on every pack- 
age, whose sempiternal mug is ineluctable in every advertising 
column. What odds if his goods are shoddy, so long as his curli- 
cued moustaches aid to relieve the dulness of the current magra- 
zine? We are an imaginative folk. Only American advertisers r 
could have concluded that the best guaranty of his wares a man 
could give would be a benevolent half-tone of his phiz. Only 
American purchasers could have taken this ingenuity at its word. 
Now, it isn’t any disgrace to make zood shoes—as I believe 
Governor Douglas makes. It is much more admirable than mak- 
ing dirty money—which has elected a great many governors. 
But it does inevitably seem still a trifle queer that in yonder ven- 
erable and consummate commonwealth which is sometimes called 
The Old Bay State, but sometimes (and with more scientific ex- 
actitude) the State of Mind, such things can be and overcome us 
like a summer cloud, with or without our special wonder. For 
it is not exactly what you could call cult-yure. Quack doctors, 
with ignote panaceas for nameless disease; and amateur elocu- 
tionists, and stammer-healers, and the smallest fry of real estate 
fakers, and a few other purveyors to the Two-for-Five intelli- 
gence—these use this device. It is their idea of the size of the 
rest of us—and evidently they size us up pretty well. They aren’t 





such fools as we look! 

And why particularly Douglas? Will anyone pretend that 
the type of manly beauty his electrotype presents is more fasci- 
nating and resistless than that of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, or 
Beeman’s Pepsin Chawing Gum? It may be presumed that Gov. 
Douglas will have the familiar half-tone printed on his official 
stationery—God Save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
the gubernatorial cobbler’s face to boot! There are people who 
put their pictures on their letterheads, as in their ads. 
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Pictorial Governors may probably be all right; but the Lion is 
sort o’ sorry to see his native State so inconsistent as to give the 
first laurels to a mere imitator. By rights, the first governor un- 
der the new chromo dispensation ought to have been that earlier 
flower of New England modesty—Lydia Pinkham. 


Just what he had done, the Lion really does not know— 


DONE but it evidently was something very bad. If the punish- 


PENANCE 





ment fits the crime, the crime must have fallen within the 
capital category. For three years—ever since the last time—the 
Lion has been trying to live so virtuously that the penance of go- 
ing East would never again be laid upon him. But either it does 
not pay to be good, or else one can be very bad unconsciously. 
For the Lion has had to go again. He has just got back alive 
from two months inclusive of every considerable city of the East 
—and he is glad to be back in God’s country, and duly repentant 
for the unknown sin which condemned him. The East is still 
the same—only more so. There are still too many people, and 
they still do not know how to live. Some of the dearest people 
in the world are there—needing nothing but translation. The 
very worst conditions in the world are there, needing only to be 
escaped. It is a wonderful thing to see human beings by the mil- 
lions content with an environment which to a Californian would 
seem incredible had he not himself once known it. 

On this two months’ trip the T.ion has encountered blizzards 
to burn. He has reverted again to the land which “has no cli- 
mate but all sorts of weather”—and all of them bad. Today an 
18-inch snow; tomorrow a warm rain and 12 inches of slush— 
and through the classic walks of the greatest university in Amer- 
ica, the victim waded knee deep in half snow, half water. Tomor- 
row two below zero; crusty hummocks, sharp edges and elare 
ice—people slipping, horses scraping and straining, and the whole 
world in a fair way to fall down. And through it all, houses and 
cars heated seven times hotter than they are fit to be heated, and 
both smelling second-hand humanity unto heaven—or somewhere 
else. 

The East is a great country. It is full of folks—some of whom 
are the salt of the earth. They may have it. The Lion is pre- 
pared to sign a quit-claim deed to all his right, title and interest 
in that whole geography. There is no cloud upon the heredita- 
ments of the sort of people who like that sort of thing. It is good 
enough for those who like it. 

But for those who know God’s country, that back yonder not 
only is not good enough; it is not good for anything—except as 
a place to contain those who do not belong to graduate. God be 
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with them—and keep them where they are. Also as they are— 
content with hand-me-down weather; content with streets that 
are dirty, deep cafions, content with a medieval system of street 
numbering, content with poky transit, content to burrow like 
moles two stories under the earth, and to “live” like answered let- 
ters in thirty-story pigeon-holes above it, content to breathe one 
another over and over as a steady pulmonary diet, and to fall over 
one another as a principal exercise—it would be a great pity if 
they were to find out what ails them. There are a lot of folks 
back there who do belong to graduate—and here’s hoping they 
may step up soon and take their diplomas. 


There is an amusing little quadruped cuss, most smooth gy NaTuRE 
and amiable-looking at some distance, but very like some OF 
people on closer acquaintance. If you crowd him, his eae 
one answer and his special delight is to make other folks smell 
like him. 

The politicus vulgaris has this in common with the mephitis. 
Charge him with an ill odor, and he at once tries the reciprocal 
compliment. He has less thought to exculpate himself than to 
inculpate his accuser. 

Seriously speaking, of course, all rascals are ignorant. It does 
not pay to be a scoundrel; and only those who are short of sight 
fancy they can see advantage in selling themselves. But there 
are a great many short-sighted persons, in politics and in busi- 
ness; and the same ignorance which enables them to think they 
prefer to be bad shows in the poverty of the arguments they can 
find in their own defense. A boodler, a faker, a corruptionist, 
when cornered, thinks less of cleansing his own fame than of 
blackening that of someone else—preferably the cleanest person 
in sight. It is the kind of answer that kind of people might be ex- 
pected to make. 

Peculiarly characteristic examples of this have been frequent 
of late ; for—thanks to several things, and particularly, no doubt, 
to the example of one strong American whose place helps his 
fist—there has been a rather general hunting down of the skunks 
in American civic and economic life. The men who have been 
trying to reform New York, the fine young crusader in Missouri 
—these and their like have a chance to learn that it is as easy for 
a thug to call a white man scoundrel as for a white man to give 
his due catalogue to the thug. 

It has been particularly interesting to observe similar tactics 
since the President began his campaign for the regulation of the 
railroads. We have to have railroads—but we don’t really need 
to have them have us, as they have become so much in the habit 
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of doing. Every thoughtful American outside of railroad circles, 
and every large man within them, has realized for a good while 
the need of the regulation of this enormous and hitherto almost 
irresponsible power. Unfortunately a good many railroads are 
run by peanut-minded and accidental whipper-snappers who have 
spent their last brain in making money, and have no thought left 
for the longer things—not even for the prospects of making 
money ten years from now. The people of this class have re- 
sented, after the fashion of their black-and-white quadruped pro- 
totype, any disturbance of things as they are. They have had 
either too much sense or too much timidity to come face to face 
with their real assailant, the President; the kind of intellect they 
carry has led them to turn up at that member of his official fam- 
ily who has himself been a railroad man. The reasons for this 
point of attack are obvious. 

For a good many years the Lion has known Paul Morton— 
once vice-president of the Santa Fé Railroad, now Secretary of 
the Navy—and his fine old father before him. For more than 
twenty years he has known the Santa Fé Railroad, and Mr. Mor- 
ton’s associates, and their joint predecessors. He has known the 
personnel of that railroad; he thinks he has known its policy past 
and present. He has also known the policy of several other rail- 
roads. He is free to say what every intelligent old-timer in the 
West knows—that this policy has been a god-send to the West. 
It has been the most enlightened railroad policy ever seen this 
side of the Hudson River—and if there is anything as far-sighted 
and as clean the other side of that exaggerated rivulet, the fact 
is not yet of record. 

If any men in the history of American railroading have stood 
for decency and honesty, it is Paul Morton, President Ripley and 
their associates. It is entirely probable that they are human; 
but it is entirely sure that they are Men. What the policy may 
have been more than twenty years ago, the Lion knows only by 
hear-say ; but for twenty years he has known first hand. The pol- 
icy of Mr. Morton, of Mr. Ripley, and of the men whose logical 
heirs they are, has been not to buy legislators, not to buy judges, 
not to lobby congress, not to milk communities—but to do busi- 
ness on a business plan. When such men are attacked by yellow 
reporters and by the class of railroad pin-heads whose idea of 
railroad business is to carry courts and legislators in their 
breeches pocket, it doth indeed make the judicious grieve, but it 
must bring a smile to all who have retained a sense of humor. 
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A good deal the snippiest and most cowardly tack ever jpediop 
yet taken, even in our Century of Dishonor as towards 
Indians, is the attempt to rob the Pueblo Indians of their 
land by taxation. The warlike, nomad, rationed, government- 
eating Indians are not taxed—they need not be, for they occupy 
reservations which depend only on the honor of the government 
and are as easily broken up as that honor is broken down. But 
the Pueblos, peaceful, industrious, sedentary, farmers and irriga- 
tors since before Columbus, un-rationed and independent, have 
been for a long time the safest Indians in the United States, be- 
cause their tenancy depended on the honor of Spain. That is, they 
were christianized 300 years ago. They were given adequate 
grants by the crown of Spain—which grants have mostly been 
confirmed by the United States patent, a harder thing to disre- 
gard than any other form of governmental pledge. For 300 years 
their wonderful little communities have been the admiration of 
historians, travelers, artists, students. Ever since Mayne Reid, 
they have been known to the English-reading race. To this day, 
though affected for the worse by civilization, they are the most 
law-abiding, decent, clean-living communities in the United 
States. Unfortunately, the lands which the Spanish crown gave 
them and which the rottenest administration of the early Mex- 
ican independence respected, are pretty good lands. For a gener- 
ation a good many land-sharks and orphan-robbers in New Mex- 
ico have had their eyes on these lands. The Indians did not care 
to sell their homes; under the United States patent it was hard 
to take their homes—a very different thing from a reservation. 
But where there is a will there is a way; and the kind of New 
Mexicans who are a disgrace to a historic and noble territory, 
and who have had the will to rob the poor, thought they had 
found a way. It was simply to treat the Pueblos “as citizens,” 
tax them—the assessment being made by the kind of officials 
who have kept New Mexico from statehood by a corruption prob- 
ably unparalleled in the world’s history—and to sell their lands 
out for taxes, to some bidder of the superior race. This was a 
very pretty trick. It secured the official sanction of the Supreme 
Court of New Mexico. The Lion does not wish to be in con- 
tempt of court—and therefore suppresses his opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of New Mexico as to its knowledge of all Spanish 
legislation and every other matter touching the case in point. 

Anyhow the said Supreme Court found the Pueblos to be citi- 
zens, therefore taxable—and the harpies who had pushed the 
question were happy. In five years the civilization, which at 
least has no superior in that territory, would have been wiped 
absolutely off the map. The Pueblos could not pay taxes—and 
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it was not intended that they should. They are hard-working 
farmers—the hardest working the Lion knows. In fair years they 
have enough to eat; in average years not quite enough—but in no 
year do they have coin to pay the taxes that a New Mexican 
assessor would put on them. Their finish was not far to see. 

But it is dangerous to be too smart—and some New Mexicans 
were. The matter has been brought, within the past month, to the 
President of the United States, the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, and other people who do not live in New Mexico. The re- 
sult is that the attempt to get, by cowardly indirection, the 
lands of these first Americans will fail. The people who have 
tried to rob them are welcome to their own thoughts—if they 
have any. The Pueblos are only Indians, but they are very de- 
cent people. They are sober, industrious, better in their family 
and public relations than most of their neighbors; and they are 
going to be given a chance to persist a little longer—they who 
have been Americans since long before the first obscure ancestor 
of their would-be oppressors was whipped at the cart’s tail. 


The matter of the Campo Indians left to starve for 
CAMPO twenty-five years by the Indian Department, fed by indi- 
SUFFERERS vidual citizens of Southern California this year—a year 
when their case became so desperate as to leave no alternative— 
has been presented to the President and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and to some of the leaders of Congress. There 
seem to be reasonable chances that the Government will furnish 
permanent remedy for the distress which the local public has 
so generously relieved pro tempore—that is, by giving these 
Indians lands on which, by industry, patience, and self denial 
they can make at least a poor living. The peculiar procedure of 
a former administration of the Indian Office has diverted funds 
which would have relieved these and several hundred other Mis- 
sion Indians; but there is a reasonable hope of new legislation 
which shall relieve this disgraceful condition of affairs. The mat- 
ter practically depends on Senator Bard, who has been the 
staunch and efficient champion of similar measures in the past. 
The needs of these Indians are now well understood by the gov- 
ernment; the way to relieve these needs has been pointed out; 
sufficient outside aid has been enlisted so that a properly formu- 
lated plan of relief can no doubt be carried out. It is a particularly 
good time to “bear on” by personal appeal to whatsoever senators 
or congressmen anyone may know, to make sure that proper 
measures are put through. 
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